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Communicated to the American Lyceum at ils Fourth Annual Vecting, by 
Lorenzo DE Zavana, Mexican Winister to France. 


in our last number we inserted a brief account of the state of 
education in Mexico, which presents painful as well as encouraging 
views of that rich and noble country. We now publish another 
article, containing additional details on the same subject, addressed 
to the American Lyceum, by a Mexican gentleman, whose intelli- 
gence and character leave us no room to doubt the existence of 
evils, which we would gladly believe to be over-rated. It enables 
us to account for the unhappy state of that republic, and of others 
in the southern part of the Continent, whose struggles and disorders 
seem rather like the restlessness of a fever, or the contests of rivalry, 
than like patriotic efforts for rational liberty. Is there no mode in 
which the philanthropy of our own country can aid, in removing 
this cloud of darkness from one of the finest portions of our conti- 
nent, and preventing the evils which it produces and threatens, not 
only to its inhabitants, but to all surrounding countries? Might not 
a foreign school enterprise have the same effect on our efforts at 
home, that foreign religious missions have produced in increasing 
the zeal and activity for home missions? Is there no one who 
would delight to visit the imprisoned minds of Mexico? Are there 
none who would deem this an enterprise worth sustaining? We 
cannot but hope, that the perusal of this painfully interesting ac- 
count may excite some interest on the subject. 
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SKETCH OF EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 

Durine the period of one year and eight months, which has 
elapsed since I became associated with this society, it has not been in 
my power to fulfil the obligation which L imposed upon myself, to give 
an account of the state in which we find the instruction of youth in 
the Mexican Republic. This has been owing to engagements of a 
different nature, which have occupied my attention, and prevented 
me from attending to this important object; and although I am still 
not less employed, I shall devote a few hours to the task of commu- 
nicating to you some information, that you may lay before the 
Lyceum a general view of education in my country. 

You cannot be ignorant that one of the fundamental principles of 
the Spanish colonial system was, not only to keep the people in the 
most entire ignorance, but to pervert their education, even from the 
first elements. Hence it happened, not only that the greater part 
of the colonial towns were destitute of schools, but that such. as 
existed were established under a method of instruction which tended 
to convert the youth into subjects, trained to passive obedience, as 
well to the ecclesiastical as to the temporal or political power. 
The consequence was, that those men among us who were called 
learned, and sages, were those who had best learned the doctrines 
of the Catholic theologians, and the elements of Aristotle’s dialectics, 
with the commentaries of ignorant critics. It was impossible, in the 
midst of so great obscurity, to perceive the true principles of en- 
lightened philosophy, to understand social duties, or to improve 
popular education. The guardians of independence did not know 
all that was necessary to a people destitute of education, and there- 
fore could not foresee all the consequences of so great a deficiency. 
Here your society will perceive the cause of the numerous errors, 
committed in our political and moral calculations. 

In proportion as we have become convinced of the impossibility of 
sustaining any species of free institutions without universal education, 
we have “devoted ourselves with great ardor, to the extension of 
primary schools. The Lancasterian system was first known in 
Mexico in 1822, when a school was established, called * The 
School of the Sun,” under the auspices of a society. In the whole 
extent of that vast territory, there was but a single institution of that 
character. As the federal form of government had not been 
adopted, and those which are now states, were then provinces, very 
little progress was made until 1824, when the states became inde- 
pendent. Since that period, the progress may be regarded as 
rapid, considering the unhappy circumstances of the country. 

In the first place, there was a great want of instructors. The 
society will scarcely suppose that teachers are not to be found 
in Mexico, capable of instructing in the first rudiments of knowledge, 
at least in an imperfect manner. ‘The members of the American 
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Lyceum can hardly conceive it: yet unfortunately it is a fact. 
In my own state, Yucatan, the Lancasterian system is not yet 
known: for there is nota person there who can teach it. The 
rudiments of arithmetic were hardly known in the three schouls 
which existed in 1822 in Medrida, a city of 36,000 inhabitants. 
At the same time, the whole state of that name, with more than 
600,000 inhabitants, contained at the utmost, a dozen schools! But 
what schools! It is melancholy to say it: but, in order that your 
society may be able to know, by comparison, what we were and 
what we are, I will give a rapid description of the state in which 
the country formerly was. 

The principle by which all movements were excited, was terror- 
ism. ‘The youth saw, not only in the teachers of the primary 
schools, but even in the colleges, tyrants, who inspired unspeakable 
terror in the tender minds of the young. I recollect when I saw 
in my primary school-master, a fierce enemy, and trembled when- 
ever I met him in the street. I also recollect, that the Rector of 
my college, a professor of theology, attempted to chastise me one 
day, and would have succeeded if some of his friends had not in- 
terfered. I ought to inform you, that the theological class was the 
highest in my coliege. . 

The only books used in the primary schools is that called the 
‘* Christian Cato,” (it will doubtless be asked by what art Cato 
could be made a christian, so long anterior to our Saviour,) and the 
Catechism of Father Ripalda. Both are the most servile and de- 
grading authors to be conceived of, fitted to make men slaves, and 
at the same time false, revengeful, and flatterers. In those schools, 
however, which I have spoken of, although so bad, the pupils were 
taught to read and write. In the villages and smaller towns, the 
boys and girls were taught only to repeat certain prayers. 

What | have said of the state of Yucatan, you are to understand as 
applying tg the other states of the Mexican confederation ; for edu- 
cation was in the same condition everywhere, with few exceptions. 
Among these exceptions was the state of Mexico; for it contained an 
university and four colleges : but U should prefer the happy ignorance 
of other parts of the country, to the useless and fallacious learning 
which was there to be found. In consequence of the influence of 
such institutions, independence, and more recently, reforms, have 
constantly encountered the greatest obstacles in Mexico, Puebla, and 
some other points, where the greatest amount of the false and 
empty science of the Spanish Theologians and Sophists had been 
accumulated. Add to this, the precautions taken in former times 
by the Inquisition, to prevent the importation of all kinds of books 
calculated to enlighten the understanding, and you may form some 
idea of our moral condition at that epoch. 

Since the establishment of the Federal system, the governments 
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of the states have not ceased to make exertions to establish primary 
schools, and to improve public education in all respects. From 
the school established in 1822, many instructors went abroad to 
different points of the Union ; and the Lancasterian system has been 
propagated with the same rapidity as the benefits of inoculation. 
The states which have chiefly distinguished themselves are Mexico, 
Zacetecas, Jalisco and Tamaulipas. In the first, | have the satis- 
faction of having established more than five hundred schools, with 
fifty-eight thousand scholars of both sexes, who have been instructed 
in reading, writing and the first elements of arithmetic. Some of 
those schools may be compared with the best in this admirable 
country ; and from them, youths will proceed, within three years, 
prepared to study other branches of education corresponding with 
their condition and inclinations. 

In the city of Mexico, primary education has advanced in an ex- 
traordinary manner. Among many others, there are three schools 
for females, in which are taught Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, 
Arithmetic, Geography and History, as well as the useful arts and 
duties appropriate to the fair sex. It is very gratifying to me to 
state to your honorable society, that these seminaries of virtuous fe- 
males will hereafter yield fruits of great value to the Mexican nation. 
Besides the schools conducted by natives of the country, there are 
several under the care of French teachers, in which I have had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing the pupils speak three languages— 
the Spanish, French, and English. [If to all this is added, the 
change made in the literary establishments of the capital by the 
Vice-President, Don Valentino G. Farias, under the authority of the 
Congress, important iinprovements may be anticipated in the edu- 
cation of the Mexicans. 

The present Vice-President of the Republic has arranged the 
course of studies as follows. 

1. The Preparatory class, in which are taught Latin, Greek, 
English and French, the elements of Arithmetic, Algebra and Ge- 
ometry, as well as the principles of Religion. 

The 2d. class embraces Ideology and Humanities: Logic, the 
Morality of nature, Political Economy, Literature, general and par- 
ticular, and Profane History. 

The 3d. embraces the Physical and mathematical sciences ; the 
German language, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy theoretical and 
experimental, Cosmography, Natural History, Chemistry and Ge- 
ology. , 
4th. Medical science, including its various branches. 

5th. Jurisprudence : Roman, Canonical, Political, National and 
Natural law, and the Law of Nations. 

6th. Ecclesiastical sciences, embracing duties towards God, the 
councils, the holy fathers, Practical Theology and Sacred History. 
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I have thought it proper to give these particulars of the course of 
general education in my country, because it must produce a great 
change of ideas within a few years. The spirit breathed by the 
newspapers of that republic, the spirit of liberty, frankness and tol- 
erance, begins to presage the happy future which awaits us, if we 
remain as now under a liberal administration. 

In Tampico de Tamaulipas, one of the places with which this 
city carries on much commerce, a school has been established, em- 
bracing all branches, from the first elements to Latin and philosophy. 
And here it is due to Don Tomas Rossell that 1 should mention him 
as the chief patron of that institution, which was founded by the 
municipal authorities. 

The second obstacle which we must encounter in Mexico, in 
attempting to generalize education, is among the indigent class of 
inhabitants, whose moral capacity is even inferior to that of the sav- 
ages of the forests ; not because they are naturally more deficient in 
talent, but in consequence of the state of degradation and debase- 
ment in which they have long been kept. Among two hundred In- 
dians, scarcely one can be found who knows how to read, in the 
vicinity of the large towns. Among those who dwell in the villages 
and remote places, it would be very difficult to find a single person 
able to read and write. Ninety in an hundred of them are ignorant 
of the Spanish language. What an insurmountable obstacle is this 
to their instruction ! 

We find then three fourths of our population in such a state of 
ignorance, that we can hardly hope, in two generations, to change 
the moral aspect of that class of Mexican society. This considera- 
tion ought to weigh much in the calculations to be made concerning 
the stability of democratic institutions in the southern parts of Amer- 
ica ; because, the will of the majority being the basis of power, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a result which shall be the cer- 
tain effect of a free and intelligent vote, from a people in such a 
condition. 

The third obstacle to the propagation of instruction among us, 
is the scattered state of the population. This difficulty is not felt in 
the United States, of the North, where one or two persons may be 
found in every place ready to undertake the task of teacher, with- 
out interfering with their other occupations. Besides, the desire to 
learn is so general, and I may say, so inherent in the people of this 
Republic, that it supplies all deficiencies, and smooths every imped- 
iment. In Mexico, on the contrary, our remote villages and small 
towns, are inhabited by people, who, generally speaking, have no 
desire to advance in knowledge, nor to learn to read or write. It 
is also to be recollected, that they subsist by daily labor, are unac- 
quainted with the comforts of life, and still more with the moral enjoy- 
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ments of civilization ; and their ignorance isso great, that they have 
no conception of the possibility of living better. 

Religious education there is none, among this class of the inha- 
bitants, in the meaning of the term in which religious education 
ought to be understood. On Sundays and festivals, they go to church 
to hear mass, which lasts twenty minutes or half an hour. It is 
well known, that although the Catholic mass is a solemn and impres- 
sive service, it has no connection with public instruction. After the 
mass, the parish priest or vicar stammers out a few words on the 
gospel forthe day ; but generally speaking, neither does the minister 
understand the meaning of the text in the Evangelist, nor are 
the people capable of understanding it. 

The Holy Scriptures, being the basis of religious education, and 
the reading of them being prohibited to the Spanish people, your 
society may infer what is the state of Christian instruction in the 
Mexican Republic. Hence results the gross superstition which is 
generally diffused ; the despotic influence of the clergy over the 
greater part of the inhabitants, and intolerance, which is even sanc- 
uoned by the constitutions of the Union and the States. The study 
of the Bible has been, and is now, confined to a small number of 
persons $ and ten out of a thousand do not know even the significa- 
tion of the word. ‘They therefore speak of Jesus Christ without 
knowing his doctrines, and without reading his gospel ; and through 
the explanations of school-masters, they learn a few formularies, and 
hear the sermons of persons generally little instructed in the Scrip- 
wres. The result is, that there is, in fact, very little religion; for 
it cannot exist without some knowledge of what is believed &nd pro- 
fessed. 

The present influential directors of opinion in Mexico, persuaded 
that the introduction of other creeds among the Catholics would ex- 
cite the desire for instruction and study, have maintained, even on 
this ground, the philosophical doctrine of liberty of worship. ‘The 
exclusive prevalence of one form of worship by giving, soto speak, a 
monopoly of the conscience to the Catholic ecclesiastics, renders 
them despotic, and confident in their power, which is thus erected 
on the ignorance of the people. 

The greatest obstacle to the extension of education among the 
native population, is the variety of languages. In Yucatan, the 
Mayan tongue is spoken; in Tabasco, the Mexican, the Zoque and 
the Chontalpa ; in many of the states is found the Otomi ; and final- 
ly, the Tarazco has more than eighteen different languages, which 
cannot be traced to any common origin. By what means shall in- 
struction be propagated in such circumstances? Many ecclesiastics 
are ordained on the ground that they know one of these tongues ; 
and without any other knowledge, are authorized to assume the 
important office of administering baptism, confession and communion, 
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with other ceremonies of religion. Such, gentlemen, is the deplor- 
able condition of education among the greater part of the natives 
of the Mexican Republic. 

On a future occasion, I shall have the honor to address to your 
honorable society my observations on our plan for improving the 
moral condition of my fellow-citizens, hoping for their noble and en- 
lightened co-operation. 

I am, Sir, your friend and servant, 
LorENzO DE ZavALa. 


REVIEW OF COMBE’S LECTURES ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


Lectures on Popular Education, delivered to the Edinburgh Association for 
procuring instruction in useful and entertaining Science, in April and No- 
vember, 1833, and published by request of the Directors of the Association. 
By Georee Comer. First American edition, with additions by the Au- 
thor. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1834. 12mo. pp. 130. 


Tue work before us contains much that is sound and interesting 
and practical on a subject which is professedly among the most in- 
teresting in our country, but which, as a matter of practice, requir- 
ing thought, and effort and sacrifice, is treated with shameful apathy, 
by the mass of parents and citizens. 

The first lecture is occupied with an inquiry into the nature of 
education, and the imperfect character of what is now called by that 
name. The second discusses the importance of learning more of 
objects and their relations, gives an account of the German method 
of education, and urges the importance of the scientific instruction 
for the laboring classes. Mr. Combe insists that education ought 
to be so conducted, as to improve the whole nature of man; that 
in our general course, the ancient languages occupy a place far too 
prominent, that knowledge itself has been too much neglected, from 
the exclusive attention devoted to those branches which are only 
the means of knowledge, and that the moral sentiments should be 
cultivated, no less than the intellectual powers. 

One point of the first importance to the improvement of our race 
is here urged with great force. It is, that the discoveries and in- 
ventions of modern times, and the vast amount of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, are designed by providence, not to increase the wealth of 
the few higher classes, or the luxuries of the lower, but to accom- 
plish the object designated in its name,—to save bodily labor, to leave 
the mass of men more at liberty to improve their minds, and culti- 
vate their social affections. He maintains that the laborer, with 
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the ordinary hours of toil, is generally unfit for the active exercise 
of his intellectual and moral powers, and that the progress of society 
is intended to secure him this privilege. He asks, 


_ “Can we believe that God has bestowed on us the gift of an almost crea- 
tive power, solely to increase the wretchedness of the many, and minister to 
the luxury of the few? Impossible. The ultimate effect of mechanical in- 
ventions on human society appears not yet to be divined. I hail them as 
the grand instruments of civilization, by giving leisure to the great mass of 
the people to cultivate and enjoy their moral, intellectual and religious 
powers, 


In examining this subject, Mr. Combe observes, that ‘‘ the indus- 
trious classes, or great mass of the people,” are rather “ organized 
machines than moral and intellectual beings.” 


“The chief duty performed by their higher faculties is not to afford pre- 
dominant sources of enjoyment, but to communicate so much intelligence 
and honesty as to enable them to exeeute their labors skilfully and with 
ndelity. I speak, of course, of the great body of the laboring population ; 
there are many individual exceptions, who possess higher attainments, and 
I mean no disrespect even to this most deserving portion of society ; on the 
contrary, I represent their condition in what appears to me to be a true light, 
only with a view to excite them to amend it.” 


In inquiring whether it is not practicable to elevate them from this 
semi-rational state, he observes, 


“To attain this end, it would not be necessary that they should cease to 
labor ; on the contrary, the necessity of labor to the enjoyment of life is im- 
printed in strong characters on the structure of man. The osseous, mus- 
cular and nervous systems of the body all require exercise as a condition of 
health ; while the digestive and sanguiferous apparatus rapidly fall into dis- 
order, if due exertion is neglected.” 


. Exercise,” he adds, “is labor ;” and on the well established 
principles of physiology, confirmed by the experience of our manual 
labor institutions, that exercise is most beneficial to health, which in- 
volves some useful end, without too much thought or responsibility. 
He admits the importance of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, but he maintains that they are not the ends of human ex- 
istence ; that the labor necessary to the rational pursuit of these oc- 
cupations would be salutary and useful; and that it is rendered a 
source of degradation by its excess. 


“ My proposition is, that after ten or twelve hours of muscular exertion a 
day, continued for six days in the week, the laborer is not in a fit condition 
for that active exercise of his moral and intellectual faculties which alone 
constitutes him a rational being. The exercise of these pore depends on 
the condition of the brain and the nervous system ; and these are exhausted 
and deadened by too much muscular exertion. The fox-hunter and plough- 
man, fall asleep, when they sit within doors, and attempt to read or think. 
The truth of this proposition is demonstrable on physiological principles, and 
is supported by general experience ; nevertheless, the teachers of mankind 
have too often neglected it. The first change, therefore, must be to limit 
the hours of labor, and to dedicate a portion of time daily, to the exercise of 
the mental faculties.” 
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He argues that this limitation is a necessary result of the improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, when these shall be diffused over 
the earth. The amount produced by human labor, as at present 
conducted, will far exceed human wants, and men will be compelled 
to labor less, because they will receive no reward for excessive 
effort. And this, he maintains, is the design of our Creator. 


“It is clear that muscular power, intellect, and mechanical skill, have 
been conferred on him (man) with the design that he should build houses, 
plough fields, and fabricate commodities. But assuredly we have no war- 
rant from reason or revelation for believing that any portion of the people are 
bound to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided by all mechanical! 
discoveries, to these ends, as their proper business, to the neglect of the 
study of the works and will of the Creator? Has man been permitted to 
discover the steam-engine, and apply it in propelling ships on the ocean, 
and carriages on railways, in spinning, weaving, and forging iron,—and 
has he been gifted with intellect to discover the astonishing powers of phy- 
sical agents, such as are revealed by chemistry and mechanics,—only that 
he may be enabled to build more houses, weave more cloth, and forge more 
iron, without any direct regard to his moral and intellectual improvement 
If an individual, unaided by animal or mechanical power, had wished to 
travel from Manchester to Liverpool, a distance of thirty miles, he would 
have required to devote ten or twelve hours of time, and considerable mus- 
cular energy, to the task. When roads and carriages were constructed, 
and horses trained, he could, by their assistance, have accomplished the 
same journey in four hours, with little fatigue ; and, now, when railways and 
steam-engines have been successfully completed, he may travel that dis- 
tance without any bodily fatigue whatever, in an hour and a haif: And I 
ask, for what purpose has providence bestowed the nine hours, which are 
thus set free as spare time to the individual? I humbly answer, for the 
purpose of cultivating his rational nature.” 


The same argument is equally applicable to branck.-s of manu- 
facture. 


“ Before steam-engines were applied to weaving and spinning, a human 
being would have required to labor, say for a month, in order to produce the 
woolen, linen, and cotton cloth, necessary to cover his own person for a 
year; in other words, the twelfth part of the time of each individual would 
have been required to be spent in making raiment for himself, or, in case of 
a division of labor, a twelfth part of the population would have been required 
to be constantly engaged in this employment. By the application of steam, 
the same ends may be gained in a day. I repeat the enquiry, For what 
purpose has Providence bestowed the twenty-nine days out of the month, 
set free by the invention of the steam-engine and machinery? These 
propositions are not stated as statistically correct, but as mere illustrations 
of a proposition, that every discovery in natural science, and invention in 
mechanics, has a direct tendency to increase the leisure of man, and to 
enable him to provide for his physical wants, with less laborious exertion. 

The question recurs, whether, in thus favoring the human race, the object 
of Providence be, to enable only a portion of them to enjoy the highest 
luxuries, while the mass shall continue laboring animals ; or, whether it be, 
not to enable all to cultivate and enjoy their rational nature ?” 


He disapproves, however, entirely, the course of those who 
diminish their hours of labor, and demand the usual wages. He 
proposes that the hours of labor be diminished an hour at first, and 
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that the laborer give up the price of the hour. The increased 
demand for laborers will gradually raise the price in a prosperous 
country, and thea there would be room for additional retrenchment. 

The third lecture is on the education of females. Mr. Combe 
urges the importance of making this education conform to the ulti- 
mate destiny of woman. Next to the attention required to secure 
health for herself, he deems it of the first importance to obtain that 
knowledge which will enable her to secure it to the frail beings com- 
mitted to her care. 


“ For many years, the lives of children depend almost exclusively on the 
care of the mother. Young women, therefore, ought to be taught, not onl 
to regulate their own habits so that they may preserve their health and vi- 
gor, but also how to treat children, both as physical and mental beings. 
This information would be attended with great advantages, whether they 
subsequently discharged maternal duties or not. The very study of the 
structure, functions, and proper treatment of human beings, with the view 
of exercising kindly affection towards them, would be delightful in itself; 
and the young students, if they did not become mothers, would at least be 
sisters, aunts, or friends, and could never want opportunities for the practice 
of their knowledge. Information of this description is not neglected by wo- 
men with impunity. It appears by the London bills of mortality, that be- 
tween a fourth and fifth of all the children baptised die within the first two 
years. There is no example among the more perfect of the lower amimals, 
of such a vast mortality of their young, when external violence is withheld ; 
so that woman, with reason, and morality, and religion as her gifts, makes a 
poor figure in her maternal character, contrasted with the inferior creatures, 
acting under the guidance of pure instinct. Much of this mortality arises 
from inperfect health in the parents themselves, so that the children are 
born with only a feeble embryo of life; but much is also owing to injudi- 
cious treatment after birth. 


As one among examples of the results of this ignorance, he men- 
tions the following in the early part of the work. 


** Every day affords examples of the truth of this remark. Two young 
ladies, when in infancy, lost both parents, but sufficient property was left to 
give them what is called a good education. They were reared in a fash- 
ionable boarding school, and in due time the elder was respectably married. 
When her first child was born, she was extremely perplexed. +Never hav- 
ing lived where there were infants in the family, she had no opportunity of 
learning by experience how to rear such tender plants, and never having been 
taught any thing of the structure, or functions, or wants, of the human being, 
she possessed no principles by which she could direct the treatment of her 
child. In her anxiety to do it justice, she asked the advice of every female 
visiter, and was speedily bewildered amidst the incongruous recommenda- 
tions which she received. Unable to decide for herself, she adopted now 
one plan and then another, till in a few weeks the unhappy infant died. 
This is an extreme case, but an intelligent female friend, who communicat- 
ed it to me, had no doubt that the child perished through lack of knowledge.” 


That the evils resulting from the ignorance of mothers are great 
and extensive, is known to every intelligent physician. That such 
evils should be allowed to exist without any attempt to provide a 
remedy, that a vast amount of time and money should be spent in 
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making females of the higher classes familiar with every other branch 
of knowledge, and that branch alone be neglected which is necessa- 
ry to prevent them from shortening the life, or destroying the health 
of the objects of their care,—is an astonishing instance of negligence 
and prejudice in our plans of education on this point. Mr. Combe 
expresses his opinion in the most decided terms. 


“ One important branch of female instruction, therefore, ought to be the 
treatment of children as physical beings. Lectures should be instituted to 
communicate this ‘information, and the basis of it ought to be anatomy 
and physiology. The minutie of these sciences need not be treated of, but 
all the Jeading organs, and their uses should be explained. It is a great 
error to suppose, that this study is necessarily shocking and indelicate. It 
is so only in the eyes of ignorance and prejudice. Lascivious descriptions 
of the 2 teat of the bodily functions are extremely injurious to the youthfu! 
mind, and the enemies of knowledge have represented this to be the instruc- 
tion which [ recommend. Nothing can be more unlike it. The Creator 
has constituted every organ of the body, and we contemplate his workman- 
ship in studying its structures and uses. To call this indelicacy, is to libe! 
Eternal Wisdom. The Creator has taught the inferior creatures to rear 
their young successfully by instinct ; but he has not conferred this guide on 
the human mother. One of two conclusions, therefore, appears to follow. 
He has intended either that she should use her faculties of observation and 
reflection, in acquiring all the knowledge requisite for the proper treatment 
of her offspring, or that she should recklessly allowa large proportion of 
them to perish. One or other of these conclusions is really inevitable, be- 
cause, as He has denied her instinct, and as she cannot obtain knowledge 
to supply its place, without application of her intellect to the study of the 
laws of nature, which instinct prompts the lower creatures to obey without 
knowing them, the Creator must have intended either that she should study 
these laws, or give up her offspring in vast numbers to destruction. The 
latter result actually happens to the enormous extent just mentioned, and if 
it be the necessary consequence of the Creator’s gift of reason, in place of 
instinct, to women, I submit to condemnation ; but if it be the natural effect 
of their not having employed that reason in a proper direction, I say that 
He has commanded them to study His works.” 


Such is an outline of the principal topics discussed in this inter- 
esting work. ‘The last two lectures especially, deserve the careful 
attention of every friend of improvement, and we hope they will be 
extensively read and carefully weighed, by those to whom they are 
especially addressed. 


EXCESSIVE STUDY IN CHILDREN. 


One of our correspondents has made some remarks in reference 
to the dangers of excessive study in children. We take this method 
of replying to them, because we have heard them from other 
quarters. 

It is an error to ascribe to Phrenology, the views which are now 
so common, in regard to this danger. ‘They had an earlier origin, 
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and rest on a broader foundation. They are the results of medical 
observation and physiological research, confirmed by the maxims of 
experience. Who has not heard the familiar sayings on the short 
life of forward children? Has our correspondent never seen the 
medical testimony concerning cases in which disease of the brain 
existed, which could be ascribed to no other cause? If not, we 
beg leave to refer him to the lecture of Dr. Reynolds before the 
Institute, in 1833, and to the little book of Dr. Brigham. 

But it will perhaps be more satisfactory to state the grounds on 
which these conclusions rest. We presume our correspondent is 
familiar with the fact, that adults, in cases of fever or ill health, or 
after any accident which affects the head, are often forbidden to 
read, or think closely ; and sometimes even conversation is prohib- 
ited. This is done, because the brain is too much excited, and 
every effort of mind increases this excitement. The evil is not the 
less, when there is a disposition to mental effort. On the contrary, 
the very excitement often increases the disposition and the capacity 
for reading and thou ht, while it renders both peculiarly dangerous. 
The same prohibition is often given to persons who are free from 
disease, but laboring under that susceptibility of excitement, that 
comparative weakness of the system, which attends convalescence 
from sickness. 

Now the infantile brain and nervous system always have much of 
that extraordinary excitability and weakness which belong to the 
feeble convalescent from a long disease. ‘The very texture of the 
brain is soft, and the danger of distending its vessels with blood, of 
producing inflammation or dropsy is far greater than in adults. 

This condition renders the brain peculiarly liable to excitement 
in childhood ; and then, it is obvious, that the danger of mental effort 
is greater than inadul tage. The danger is for the same reason, 
often greatest, where the disposition to reading and study is strongest. 
It is, therefore, in direct contradiction to the principles of physiology. 
and the practice of the best physicians, to assume that we may 
always safely permit a child to study as much, and go on as rapidly, 
as it is disposed to do voluntarily. We are assured on the highest 
authority, that the brain of a child is often in a state of unnatural 
excitement from its birth, or from early infancy, and that this is 
frequently the cause of what is usually called precocity or forward- 
ness. If it be said that the rule is at least safe, in regard to chil- 
dren in health, we answer, that we have more than once known a 
brain fever come on by steps so insidious, that no one perceived 
danger, until it was too Jate to avert it. The unusual energy of 
body and mind which it often produces, may even lead some to in- 
fer extraordinary power of exertion. We have known one most 
valuable life lost from an error of thiskind. We have known a pupil 
who was a victim to the disease, when its first approaches were so 
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ittle obvious to common eyes, that all complaiats were treated by 
‘he parents as merely fanciful, and when it had advanced so far 
that study became painful, i: was ascribed to indolence! What 
teacher could forgive himself, if ignorance or prejudice should thus 
lead to the sacrifice of a single pupi!, and that one, probably, 
peculiarly fitted for usefulness ! 

It is possible that the evil, as a practical one, has been exaggerated ; 
and it would be a perversion of the cautions given, to indulge the 
mass of pupils in indolence. But we have no doubt of its existence ; 
and we are equally confident that it has shortened many a valuable 
life, and entailed permanent suffering upon many a feeble constitu- 
tion, where no immediate evil seemed to result. We know more 
than one instance of this kind. 

The fundamental. error lies here ;—We have formed a plan 
of education adapted to our own views, calculated to relieve 
parents as soon as possible from the care of their children, and to 
gratify their anxiety or vanity, by bringing forward their children as 
rapidly as possible, and then we conclude, that every thing which 
interferes with this plan is wrong! Jf children do not accom- 
plish all that we expect, it is ascribed to indolence or obstinacy ; and 
that disposition to activity which the Creator has implanted, in order 
to exercise and invigorate every limb, and which struggles against 
our artificial plans of confinement to a school bench, is branded es 
** mischief” or * idleness,” is converted by our arbitrary rales into 
lisobedience, and then, a salutary instinct of nature is punished as 
acrime! We were struck withthe remark of a teacher of four- 
score, who had acted to some extent on these principles,—“ /Ve 
often punish children for the faults of their bodies !”” 

Aad let no teacher deceive himself by thinking that he does not 
urge his pupils on, and that therefore there is no danger. The air 
and manner of a teacher, the atmosphere and spirit of a school, wi!] 
often drive on an active, and especially an ambitious mind, more 
urgently than all the machinery of pedagogical spurs and whips, 
applied to pupils of a different character. ‘The desire to gain the 
teacher’s smile of approbation, or to give him pleasure, will often 
urge a susceptible pupil to desperate efforts; and this, where there 
are neither prizes nor ranks to excite emulation. 

We do not attempt to give rules or directions. They must |e 
adapted to individual cases, and they should be founded on know!- 
edge and observation. We only warn against the danger of bring- 
ing our plans in collision with those of the Creator, of demanding 
premature efforts, and “ of punishing children for the faults of their 
bodies.” 
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HEINROTH ON THE EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 


(Translated from the Germa’..> 


Wr have often put the question to parents, at what period of in- 
fancy moral discipline should begin, and we have heard various 
ages assigned, from six months to a year. But in watching the 
management of early infancy, in observing one child incessantly fed 
and dandled, and yet incessantly fretful, in seeing another burst 
into distressing outcries, if its wants were not gratified at the instant, 
in remarking how another would submit, with comparative quiet, to 
be laid down when it desired to move, and suppress its cries when 
its gratification was delayed,—above all, in seeing how the infant of 
poverty, or of savage life, submits to be left unnoticed and unat- 
tended, while its mother toils the livelong day for a subsistence, and 
can only snatch a few moments of repose to feed and fondle her 
nursling, we could not but ask, whether the first want and the first 
gratification do not in fact commence the course of moral discipline. 
Is not the question often, if not always, settled in early infancy, 
whether the appetites and passions shall be established with un- 
controllable despotism before the dawn of reason, or whether they 
shall be kept in their appropriate and subordinate place, until 
reason assumes the throne? On points like this, we are anxious to 
present the results of wider experience and deeper research than 
our own ; and we have been gratified to find in a work of Heinroth, 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Leipzig, opinions express- 
ed which entirely accord with those which observation and reflection 
have led us to form. We present our readers with a translation of 
the passage, and earnestly recommend it to the attention of mothers 
especially, as containing the results derived from extensive expe- 
rience, by a man whose medical knowledge, and whose reputation 
as a writer on education, give his opinion high authority. 


‘When a child enters the world, its education is commenced by 
its pnysical treatment,—by the manner in which its bodily wants 
are provided for. As it is the offspring of love, so it should be 
cherished in the arms of love, from the first moments of its life. 
We take it for granted that it is blessed with a healthful, virtuous, 
and affectionate mother. She isthe angel who is to watch over 
that frail existence, and guard it from accident; she should suffer 
nothing in the elements of nature, nor surrounding circumstances, 
neither cold air, dazzling light, excessive heat, or oppressive cloth- 
ing, to excite the child to pain. Even its first nourisliment should 
not be given till the want begins, lest injurious excitement be the 
consequence ; and it should not be given more freely, or more fre- 
quently than this want absolutely requires. 
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‘The first day of the infant’s life must be greeted with order and 
temperance ; and both must preside over its whole future manage- 
ment. As one sense after another developes itself, each should be 
supplied with agreeable objects ; for cheerful circumstances produce 
cheerful dispositions. No obstacle should be allowed to the free 
play of all the limbs and muscles—nothing which will hinder the 
development of life and strength—and no undue pains must be taken 
to excite even these; let them advance quietly and naturally. 

‘Lhe look and voice of the rmother’s love should be the first food 
of the infant soul. Life itself is joy ; let joy cherish the germs of 
life. The sight and the touch soon find appropriate objects ; but 
even now must the spirit of education watch over the child. It 
must not grasp all in its reach ; it must not touch the flame, or the 
knife, or in short, any thing injurious to it. As soon as it learns to 
hear, it learns to listen to its mother’s voice, that is, to obey. The 
ear gradually becomes the spiritual leading-string of the growing man. 
The child cannot see and touch, without desiring, and does not 
desire, without exercising the will. His first will is se/f-will, and it 
soon takes root and strengthens, if the will of the mother does not 
promptly meet, and gently, but firmly check it. 

‘ Here then, education must begin,—with the first want, and _ its 
supply. It begins, therefore, immediately, with the physical treat- 
ment of the child, for its first wants are only physical. Every moe 
of treating an infant is wrong which does not satisfy its wants in the 
right way, and peculiarly wrong is every unseasonable or excessive 
supply. ‘The first wants of infancy are food, warmth, air, motion 
and sleep. A greater number of children suffer from an excess of 
these comforts, than from too scanty a portion of them. It is true, 
oad nourishment, confined air, want of cleanliness and of free exer- 
cise, and unquiet sleep arising from these causes, destroy many 
children who are left to the care of hireling nurses. But on the 
other hand, a greater number suffer from the peculiar care of an 
over-anxious mother, from superfluous nourishment, and excessive 
wrapping, from guarding against all those influences of air, deemed 
pernicious, from artificial motion, and from the sleep thus artificially 
produced and maintained. In this way, many of the most favored 
nurslings leave the world when they have scarcely entered it. It is 
not however with the dead, but with the living that we have to do. 
Few mothers will allow themselves to be charged with too little 
care or indulgence ; and even experienced nurses avoid it from preju- 
dice and disposition. Let us then examine the errors in physical 
treatment, arising from excess, and particularly from excess in food. 

* It is a most pernicious custom to stop every cry of a child with 
food, whether it is done from the idea that it needs so frequent 
nourishment, or to make it quiet. Inquire why the infant cries, 
and remove the cause, if it can be discovered. It will be more 
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rarely the want of food, in proportion as it has been accustomed to 
regularity. If the child is irregularly fed, it acquires bad habits, it 
departs from order, (‘* Heaven’s first law,”) whose first principles 
should be implanted in man while instinct still governs him. But 
the infant who is thus accustomed to excess, soon becomes inordi- 
nate in its demands, and TEMPERANCE and orpeR, the great pillars 
of life, are both overthrown. It will become greedy when it is 
unseasonabdly fed, even with simple food, and the evil becomes still 
greater when it is pampered with delicacies. An artificial necessity 
is produced for continual gratification of the palate, so that it wil) 
often not be pacified without having something pleasant to the taste 
constantly in its mouth; and upon this, the whole enjoyment of its 
young life depends. ‘The sense of taste checks the progress of 
every noble sense; the child concentrates its whole thoughts on 
the enjoyment of this single appetite. “In this way, it is prepared to 
become, not only an epicurean, but a sensualist ; and the obvious 
evils of overloading the stomach and producing disease are not the 
only evils arising from this treatment. ‘The moral character is also 
injured before it is fairly developed. The child thus miseducated, 
becomes obstinate and self-willed. I its demands are not satisfied, 
{and its cries are demands,) it will soon learn to fret itself, almost, 
into childish insanity. See now the seeds of moral corruption im- 
planted in the physical soil, whose roots strike deeper in proportion 
as they are sown earlier ! 

‘Whence is it that we so frequently see this pernicious physical 
treatment, and its natural fruits? Why do we see so many over-fed, 
gormandizing, ill-humored, selfish and self-willed children? The 
combined power o! iiree great causes are at work :—maternal love, 
vanity, and ignorance. We may venture to say, every mother in 
her senses loves her child more than she loves herself. How can 
she then refuse to give him any thing! Food is the most obvious 
comfort, the greatest pleasure he enjoys, and she gives it freely. 
She wishes her child to thrive, to become strong, vigorous and 
fleshy. And now vanity comes in play. Every mother is vain of 
her child, and would fain have it the finest, and for this purpose 
also it is excessively fed. Yet this does not happen without the 
third cause,—ignorance. Ignorance does not perceive that the 
thriving of the child depends upon the quantity which it digests, 
rather than upon the quantity it swallows, and overlooks the great 
medium, which it does not understand, the organs of nourishment, 
whose office it is to prepare nourishment for the body, from the 
food which enters the stomach. Only so much food as the child 
really digests does it any good ; what remains undigested is a source 
of evil. 

‘ As these bad habits began with blind and injudicious affection, so 
they end withthe same. How can one who loves a child so much, 
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give it pain! When the necessary consequences of this treatment 
appear, and the child becomes ill-humored, selfish and_self-willed, 
and beginning, very early, to worry its mother; this blind and 
weak love, incapable of resistance, pleads, ‘“‘ The poor child cannot 
understand yet. ‘The understanding is not developed the first year. 
Let it grow older, and then I will educate it.” In the mean-time, 
before the understanding is developed, the child is miseducated and 
spoiled. The first use it makes of the understanding, is in torment- 
ing the mother; and it soon becomes a little tyrant. There are 
too many mothers of this sort, who are slaves to their children. 
They reap only what they have sown.’ 





EFFECTS OF MATERNAL INDULGENCE. 


We have expressed more than once the pleasure we felt on 
finding the subject of education occupy so much more attention of 
late in other periodicals, &c., and have given several extracts. We 
add another striking article from the Albany Journal and Telegraph. 


‘ Messrs. Editors,—Of the solemn character of the duties devolv- 
me upon mothers, all writers agree to express the same sentiment. 

here these duties are neglected, where a mother’s fondness con- 
trols all without judgment and intelligence, the most unhappy con- 
sequences follow. do not know where these have been drawn out 
in a more vivid and awful picture than in the late work, entitled Guy 
Rivers. It does not fall within your line to have to do with such 
works, yet I trust you will allow me to furnish an extract which 
does fall in with the practical object of your paper. Guy isa 
highwayman—a murderer—a cold blooded murderer—an outlaw— 
of most violent, headlong passions, which pause at nothing where 
their gratification is concerned, and yet he is a man of great shrewd- 
ness and of superior natural intellect. At the point where the ex- 
tract is made, this man’s course is approaching its catastrophe. In 
his den he sees its approach, and his mind is occupied with bitter 
reflection. With his Lieutenant this is his conversation; and when 
I think of what I have known of maternal weakness, I shudder to 
think how near to the life the picture may be. 

‘“T do you wrong, Dillon—but on this subject I will have no one 
speak. I cannot be the man you would have me; I have been 
schooled otherwise. My mother has taught me a different lesson,— 
her teachings have doomed me, and these enjoyments are now all be- 
yond my hopes.” 

‘“* Your mother!”? was the response of Dillon, in unaffected aston- 
ishment. 

‘“ Ay, man—my mother. Is there any thing wonderful in that? 
She taught me this lesson with her milk—she sung it in lullabies 
over my cradle—she gave it me in the plaything of my boyhood— 
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her schoolings have made me the morbid, the fierce criminal, from 
whose association all the gentler virtues must always desire to fly. 


If, in the doom, which may finish my life of doom, I have any per-° 


son to accuse of all, that person is—my mother! ” 


‘“‘Isthis possible? Isittrue? It is strange, very strange.” ' 

“Tt is not strange—we see it every day—in almost every family. 
She did not tell me to lie—or to swindle, or to stab. No! Oh no! 
she would have told me that all these things were bad—but she 
taught me to perform them all. She roused my passions and not my 
principles into activity. She provoked the one and suppressed the 
other. Did my father reprove my improprieties, she petted me and 
denounced him. She crossed his better purposes and defeated all 
his designs, until at last, she made my passions too strong for my 
government, not Jess than hers ; and left me, knowing the true, yet 
the victim of the false. What is more,—while my intellect, in its 
calmer hours, taught me that virtue was the only source of true 
felicity, my ungovernable passions set the otherwise sovereign rea- 
son at defiance, and trampled it under foot. Yes—in that last hour 
of eternal retribution, if called upon to denounce or to accuse, I can 
point but to one as the author of all—the weakly, fond, misjudging, 
misguiding woman, who gave me birth. Within the last hour, I 
have been thinking over all these things. 1 have been thinking how 
1 had been cursed in childhood, by one who surely loved me beyond 
all other things beside. I can remember how sedulously she en- 
couraged and- prompted my infant passions, uncontrolled by her 
reason, and since utterly unrestrainable by my own. How she 
stimulated me to artifices, and set me the example herself, by fre- 
quently deceiving my father and teaching me to disobey and deceive 
him. She told me not to lie, and she tied all day to him, on my ac- 
count, and to screen me from his anger. She taught me the catechism 
to say on Sunday, while during the week, she schooled me in almost 
every possible form of ingenuity to violate all its precepts. 

*** She bribed me to do my duty, and hence my duty could only 
be done under the stimulating promise of a reward. She taught me 
that God was superior to all, and that he required obedience to cer- 
tain laws, yet as she hourly violated those laws herself in my behal‘, 
I was taught to regard myself as far superior to him. Had she not 
done all this, I had not been here and thus: I had been what I now 
dare not think on. Itis all her work. The greatest enemy my life 
has ever known has been my own mother.” 

‘“ This is a horrible thought, captain, yet I cannot but think it 
true.” 

*“Ttistrue. [have analyzed my own history, and the causes 
of my character and fortunes now, and I charge it all upon her. 
From one influence I have traced another, until I have the sweep- 
ing amount of twenty years of crime and sorrow and a life of hate, 


and probably a death of ignominy, all owing to the first ten years of 


my infant education, when the only teacher that I knew was the 
woman that gave me birth.”’ 


This is a fictitious tale indeed, but it is sadly true to nature. We 
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have seen the victim of indulgence trained by the mere neglect of 
restraint to a violence of passion which reviled and abused the 
mother that bore him. We have known the abandoned son turn 
with doubled fist and furious gestures to his mother, and tell her, 
—‘ You have trained me to all this.” We have known those who 
escaped this dreadful fate, mourn through life, the mental suffering, 
or the bodily debility, which the mistaken indulgence of a mother’s 
love had entailed upon them. And if the man could always look 
back with the skill of Heinroth to his early childhood, even when 
no gross neglect of discipline was to be discovered, would he not 
accuse her early and excessive indulgence of his dawning appetites 
and craving desires asthe source of that violence of passion— 
that obstinacy, which cost him so much painful discipline in youth, 
and perhaps still poison the peace of his manhood? Is there no 
argument, no appeal which can reach the heart of those mothers, 
who are sacrificing the future peace and character and hopes 
of their children, to the mere pleasure of gratifying them for the 
moment © 





HABITS OF ORDER IN SCHOOLS. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. No. 6. 


* OrveEr is heaven’s first law,”—and in no place, perhaps, is the 
importance of this truth more decidedly felt, than in a school-room. 
Nothing can be done without order,—or rather, without it, all that 
may be accomplished, is not only done ill, but will be more than 
likely, in a continuance of the same system, to be counteracted. 
The teacher should emphatically, “ have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,”—in his own mind, as well as in all the 
arrangements of his little domain. Regularity and consistency are 
parts of this order, and he should have every thing governed by 
uniform rules, though it may not be well always to make these 
rules apparent ; for if his own mind be in perfect subjection to order, 
it will be a difficult matter for even the most wild and unruly spirits 
to disarrange the school. But every living being feels and sees the 
beauty of order, when he finds himself in it, and surrounded by it; 
and it will become one of the teacher’s most efficient helps, if 
properly brought into play. 

In the first place, then, have stated hours of admission, which 
are never to be infringed, without an excuse in writing, from the 
parent’s own hand. The propriety of this regulation, in a school 
for little children, is often abe but it must be by those who 
have no conception how much depends upon it. Besides, if it be 
understood to be a regulation, not in any case to be dispensed with, 
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(and this must be enforced by action as well as words,) parents will 
very soon, for their own sakes, fall into it. They will think it 
better to rise a little earlier, or be a litte more punctual at their 
breakfast or dinner hour, than to have their child sent home again, 
or be forced to the trouble of preparing an exeuse. But after 
all, the most efficient method of insuring the performance of this 
regulation, and indeed of every other, is by a teacher’s influence 
on the mind of the child himself If his school-room be as dear to 
him, as it ought and easily may beeome,—if the face of his In- 
structor be the face of a friend, and the employments of the school 
hours those of enjoyment, there will be no difficulty in making it an 
important point to Aim to be there always in season; and the incli- 
nations of the youngest child generally receive attention at home, 
when those inclinations are praise-worthy and good ones. The 
difficulty will be still less, when he grows older, and his little ar- 
rangements become of his own choosing. All these minute affairs 
are considered truly such, when habit has rendered them things of 
course ; but even in trifles, why should not a good as well as a bad 
habit be formed, and why should it not be formed early? It will 
be for the lasting benefit of the child as well as the teacher ;—and, 
whatever trouble it may eause parents to regulate so nicely the 
habits of their children when young, it will be more than repaid 
afterwards ; for their duty will in this respect be done, the seed 
will be sown ; and that parent who knows what it is to see his child, 
when arrived at years of comparative discretion, constantly tardy 
in going to school, to say nothing of tardiness in rising, tardiness in 
obeying, and a habit of procrastinating all the little duties of his life, 
would think himself richly repaid, could a little additional trouble 
ensure better habits. As with this, so with other things, apparently 
trivial. Do not indulge your pupils in carelessly throwing down of 
their garments, when they enter and Jeave school, in the careless use, 
or rather misuse or abuse of books, slates, pens and pencils, &c. 
Do not allow the desks to be disarranged. = people seem to 
think, that the same good habits, &c., are not required for infantile 
minds, which become all important when these minds are more 
advanced. I cannot be of that opinion, since it is contrary to all the 
experience of nature to deprive the flourishing sapling of anything 
necessary to the full grown tree; and a judicious education, will 
only help out nature by direeting and ordering the requisite and 
proportionate quantity of that nourishment, which nature herself 
ordains and supplies as well for the child, as for the youth. Orderly, 
healthy habits of mind, come eminently under this head. The 
teacher should always provide against the necessity of disorder, by 
having regular places for each ehild to hang its own things—to ar- 
range its own property. But its attention should not be confined 
to its own only ; it should be taught to feel an interest, if not a care 
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in the property of others, and that harmony of feeling, which it is 
so delightful to witness, and which is so apt to be wanting in a pro- 
miscuous school, at least so far as the kinder and better emotions 
are concerned. The old worn distich of Pope, on ‘ vice,”—pecu- 
liarly applies to habits which ultimately lead to it,—habits of disorder ; 
for the eye and the mind, which has been accustomed to consider 
neatness as important, and to practice all its maxims, will neverthe- 
less soon become accustomed to the contrary, however * disgusting ”” 
and * hateful” at first, particularly if it find, that all the individual 
care which may be taken, is lost, and hardly needed among a com- 
munity of contrary habits. There is nothing more easy to fix than 
habits of order, or the reverse, if precept be constantly attended by 
example. And when [I urge the teacher to insist on these things, [ 
would not be understood to advise the use of arbitrary authority. 
By no means. I believe there are few children who need to be 
governed by it,—and comparatively few cases when it need be used. 
Above all, it is unnecessary as a general principle in regard to things 
of which we are now speaking. A school may be almost wholly, 
and almost always, governed by love. I consider it a far more 
powerful stimulus ‘ in the long run,” than fear can be, certainly a 
more continuous and abiding one, and in every thing relative to 
daily habits of mind and character, it is, in general, all sufficient. 
A teacher’s grieved look, disapproving tone, or strikingly changed 
manner, will have ample effect, if he and his pupils are on the 
proper footing with each other; and even when this conduct has 
no immediate effect, a continuance of it is usually seen to make its 
way to the heart of the erring one. The teacher should stand 
uniformly in the light of a tender and affectionate parent, surrounded 
by friends and children; the errors of one should be felt by the 
whole community ; and the particular improvement or good behavior 
of one, should be marked with delight and social pleasure by all. 
And this is no vain theory; it may become fact, and every 
teacher can do much toward making it so. As an instance,—sup- 
pose the teacher enters his school, and sees the floor of his entry 
covered with loose garments, against his wishes and his commands. 
Instead of the customary smile and ‘ good morning ”—he remarks 
the disorder to the scholars. It is probable that each will be eager 
to affirm, that it was no fauit of his—but that somebody else must 
have thrown them down. Suppose without taking notice of this, 
the teacher should remark emphatically, ‘‘ It is no matter who did 
the mischief—since any of you can so easily remedy it. I trust, 
hereafter, whoever sees any article of dress on the floor, he will 
remember my wishes and put it into its place—whether it be his 
own or belonging to any of his little companions. The one who 
so remembers me, when I am absent, surely loves me best.” If 
with some remarks of this kind, the teacher himself, before the eyes 
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of all, hangs up the disputed articles, it is probable he will see a 
universal smile of affection on the faces of all, mingled with a little 
shame on some,—and afterwards, I do not believe the fault will 
soon again be committed. Most of the children, if not all, will be 
desirous of pleasing their Teacher, when it can be done so easily. 
What is at first done from this motive, soon becomes a habit,—and 
the teacher may thus slide over the difficulty with very little trouble. 
But should it not be so, should he be disappointed in the good feel- 
ings of his little flock, and some be found among them so indifferent 
to his gentle reproofs, or his affectionate request, I should enforce 
the rule, though on so trivial a subject, quite as much as if it were 
a more important one. I cannot now speak of arbitrary rewards 
and punishments, and on the extent to which it appears to me 
they should be carried, but need only observe that I approve 
this regimen of love and gentle motives, only so far as these can 
effect the end proposed. 

I have before remarked, that the teacher should never be in- 
terrupted while attending to one lesson, by the questions of those 
otherwise employed,—or, at least, if any accident make it neces- 
sary, the lesson going on should be suspended, till they are answered. 
However young the child, and however trivial his lesson, the pro- 
portionate vigilance and attention, is to be preserved. It is not 
trivial to him—-and he deserves as much of the teacher’s atten- 
tion, as any of those more advanced in their studies. And the 
custom in some schools, of putting off the little ones, to be taken 
care of by the other pupils, or an ignorant assistant, is very un- 
just, to say no more. It is to avoid this necessity, arising froma 
want of time, that I have recommended a small number of pupils. 
I do not here refer to the monitorial system, as a system, or of 
the regular habit of permitting the elder pupils in small private 
schools, to assist their teacher; but I allude to the practice of 
occasionally doing so, carelessly, or from a pressure of business. 
I am aware that a teacher may acquire a habit of attending to 
more than one thing at one time, for this I fully Jearned from ex- 
perience ; but these double employments must be within his own 
mind, and regulated there. He must not attempt to come in close 
contact with more than one mind at a time, since, however his 
own may be enabled to carry on its operations, those of the pupils, 
with whom he is communicating, may be injured by his doing so. 
It is certainly far easier to play at two or more games of chess 
at once, than to carry on two or more separate and subtle phi- 
losophical arguments at the same time; and children sometimes 
make cunning antagonists, if not at philosophy. While, therefore, 
unimportant questions, asked for the sake of asking, should always 
be discouraged, sensible ones should be invariably answered with 
attention ; but the children should all acquire the habit of so 
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arranging their own time, studies and thoughts, as to gain all the 
requisite attention of the teacher, without infringing upon the 
rights and the comforts of their neighbors; for thus only can 
order be preserved, and the instructor, with his pupils, be enabled 
to pursue their duties, unmolested by continual interruptions. 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


Tue practical knowledge of mankind has never been advanced 
without experiments, and seldom has any art or process been ren- 
dered in any degree perfect, without many unsuccessful experi- 
ments. We believe this is true of education also; and we regard 
accounts of such experiments, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
as highly important documents in the Annals of Education. In- 
deed, we are persuaded, that the account of those which are unsuc- 
cessful is often most useful, by preventing the waste of time and 
effort by others. It is with this view that we insert the following 
article from the Journal of the Flushing Institute, a periodical to 
which our readers are already indebted. 


‘ «What harm is there in reading novels?” asks one of our young 
friends—for novel reading has for the most part been subject to a 
standing veto in the Institute,—‘ at home I read as many as I 
choose.” ‘ Have not clergymen,” asks another, “ delivered eulo- 
giums on Walter Scott? surely then, in a christian and literary insti- 
tution, we ought to be encouraged to read him.” ‘ Yes,” adds a 
third, “ and that will do more to improve our taste than all the 
Greek and Latin. Besides, it is so pleasant a way of gaining infor- 
mation; Iam sure I have learned more of English history from 
Henry Neill’s Romances, than if I had read Hume twenty times 
over.” ‘And then,” say a half a dozen, “we shall be so quiet 
and orderly in the evening, if you will only supply such entertain- 
ing books.” ‘These, and similar arguments from our young sophis- 
ters, we had listened to and answered an hundred times, and some- 
times, with a good nature that was construed into permission of the 
desired indulgence, when we learned that they had set on foot a 
Library of “ useful and entertaining knowledge.” This we thought 
a very clever project, and were glad to encourage it; for where 
is the father of eighty children who would not rejoice at every addi- 
tion of innocent amusement in his family ? The Evens was opened, 

and not a little were we surprised to find what a choice collection 
of tales, novels, annuals, &c. were arranged on its shelves; some 
thirty or forty volumes of the lightest kind of reading. This would 
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never do. But what was to be done? Shall all these choice vol- 
umes be proscribed? That will be robbing the Library of its very 
attraction. Shall we issue an “ index expurgatorius ?”’—that will 
be regarded an act of bigotry, as vile as any that ever came from 
the Vatican. Here was a problem in our politics; for our little 
world, as well as the great world without, is to be governed by 
measures of expediency. Our government is necessarily a mon- 
archy, and we hiave to take care that our loyal subjects do not 
sometimes suspect it of despotism. Accordingly we determined to 
try the effect of licensing novels within certain bounds. For a 
dozen or twenty of inferior volumes, we gave in exchange a com- 
plete set of Miss Edgeworth, and sanctioned the Library on condi- 
tion that its fictitious works should be those only of Scott, Cooper, 
Washington Irving, and the authoress just named, with such others 
as should from time to time be authorized. This we thought better 
than a sweeping proscription. We adopted the opinion of the anti- 
temperance men,—that moderation in an indulgence not positively 
wrong, is better than total abstinence. Our young friends of course 
were pleased with the arrangement. They thought it exceedingly 
liberal, and for awhile we were quiie satisfied with it ourselves. 
The problem, we hoped, was solved. Only those availed them- 
selves of the license who seemed to have been accustomed to it at 
home ; and the captivating pages afforded a quiet pastime that did 
not encroach on the hours appropriated to study. Thus it was at 
first; but by degrees the younger members of the fraternity we 
found were acquiring a taste for ‘ elegant literature.” The history, 
the moral tale, and the instructive story, were laid aside for “ the 
Pilot,” or “ the Tales of my Landlord ;” and as we walked around 
the study, on approaching a desk the novel would be adroitly slipped 
aside that had taken the place of Sallust or Legendre. Now it was 
one of the articles in the charter of the Library, that its entertain- 
ment should be restricted to the hours of Jeisure; but after a littie 
while, novels were to be seen open on some desks at all hours. Ip 
the meanwhile we constantly preached moderation, preseribed in 
individual cases how much of a boy’s reading might be of the kiad 
in question, and took various measures <o ensure the success of our 
experiment. But it failed; and we came to the conclusion, that 
moderation in novel reading, however desirable, is not one of the 
lessons to be learned at school; at any rate, that it is a difficult 


lesson, which we may be well excused from adding to the tasks of 


a Christian Institute. We were obliged to make new regulations 
for the Library, (which, in justice to those who formed it, we must 
not omit to say, contains also many useful books,) and to tell our 
youthful literati, that for further acquaintance with fictitious literature 
they must wait until the vacation. Parents, in their families, may 
regulate this matter according to their views of propriety, and can 
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control the degree of indulgence ; but we are persuaded, that in a 
seminary of learning, the only safe course to be pursued is the pro- 
hibition of such reading altogether. ‘This we wish the friends of 
our Institution to understand is the course adopted here; and, as 
they may wonder that we ever deviated from it, and, moreover, 
may hear distorted accounts of the deviation, we have theught it 
best to make an honest report of our experiment.’ 





STUDY OF THE CLASSICS IN GERMANY. 


Avrnoueu the name of the German Gymnasium has been trans- 
ferred to this country, its spirit has not yet crossed the ocean ; or if 
it has come, it has not gained admission to our institutions, and the 
details of its methods of instruction are scarcely known among us. 
We are much indebted to an unknown friend, who enables us to 
lay before our readers some extracts from an account of a visit to a 
gymnasium at Halle, by a gentleman now abroad, published in the 
Baptist Repository of New York. 

It is well known that Halle is the seat of the celebrated Orphan- 
house of Francke, a monument of the faith and prayers and labors 
of one poor individual. Beginning with a few deserted children, 
whom benevolence did not dare to reject, and faith undertook to 
provide for, he laid the foundation of an institution in which 2000 
pupils are now constantly receiving instruction. Besides this 
school, and its university, Halle contains two Gymaasia, the Royal 
Pedagogium, and the Principal Latin School. The writer gives 
the following account of the general character of the Gymnasia. 


‘ As the German universities correspond in some degree with our profes- 
sional schools, so their gymnasia correspond in very many respects to our 
colleges. In general the study of languages is prosecuted farther, and that 
of mathematics and philosophy Jess, in their gymnasia, than in our colleges. 
The course of instruction in the gymnasia embraces six years. Neither 
the universities nor the gymnasia have any anniversary or academical year. 
Both have a summer and winter semester or term, and students may enter in 
the spring, or in the autumn, as suits theirconvenience. "This arrangement 
naturally divides the classes of the gymnasiainto twelve. The highest class 
as called the first. With their divisions and subdivisions they stand thus : 


Prima ; Superior, ae 3 Superior, Tertia ; Superior, 


Inferior, Inferior, Inferior, 
§ Superior, ; Superior, Superior, 
Quem 2 Inferior, Quine Inferior, Sexta 5 fnferior.” 


The following statement of the course of study in the Principal 
Latin School will give a more distinct idea of the extent an ature 
of the education given in a German gymnasium. 
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‘COURSE OF STUDY IN THE PRINCIPAL LATIN SCHOOL IN HALLE. 


I. Tae Curistian Reticion. Catechism, Biblical History of the Old and 
New Testament, the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, Introduction to 
the Old and New Testament, the most important systems of Pagan religion, 
Christian Ethics, and the Doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 


Il. Tue Latin Lanevace. Ten hours weekly to the lower classes, and 
six to the middle and higher. All the classes write Latin exercises, and 
the higher classes speak Latin. 

Gta. inf. 
“ sup. Latin Reader. 
Sta. inf. 
Sta. sup. 
4ta. inf. 
4ta. sup. Cicero’s Lelius, and Justin. 
3tia. inf. Cicero’s Cato Major, and Cesar. 


See BUD. 2 cen ' . 
Oda. inf Cicero’s Select Orations, Cesar and Sallust. 


Cornelius Nepos. 


adhe § Cicero de Officis, Quinctilian lib. 10, and Livy. 

Ima. sup. Cicero’s Tusc. Ques. or De Nat. Deor. and Livy. Latin 
poets in the middle and higher classes, connected with exercises in Latin 
prosody. 

Ata. inf. Phedrus. 
4ta. sup. 
tia. inf. 
3tia. sup. ¢ yy. vy. ; 

Oda. inf Virgil’s Aineid. 
da. sup. 
Ima. inf. > Horace’s Odes, and Terence’s Comedies. 

“ sup. 

Ill. Tue Greex Lanevace. To eight classes six hours in a week, 

4ta. inf. Buttmann’s Grammar used in all the classes, 

4ta. sup. Greek Reader. 

tia. inf. 

“sup. 
ie 

Ima. inf. Plato, Lucian, Plutarch, Euripides, Sophocles. 

Ima. sup. Plato, Demosthenes, Soph. and Eurip. alternately. 

All but the lowest class write Greek exercises. 


IV. Tue Hesrew Lancouace. 3tia. inf. Gesenius’ Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy. 


To oe Parts of Genesis or of Joshua. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Homer’s Od. 


nophon’s Memorabilia, and Homer’s II. 


Qda. sup. 2 
Ima. inf. > Psalms. 
" sup. 9 
V. Mopvern Lanevaces. German Literature, French and English. 


VI. Matuemarics. In eight Classes. Arithmetic, Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Mathematical Geography. 


VII. Geocrapuy anv History. 6Gta.inf. Survey of general Geography. 
6ta. sup. Geography of countries not lying in Europe. 

5ta. inf. Geography of Europe. 
5ta. sup. Geography of Gerinany. 
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4ta. inf. History and Geography of Brandenburg. 

4ta. sup. Ancient Geography. 

3tia. inf. Ancient History, excluding that of Greece and Rome. 

3tia. sup. Roman History. 

2Qda. inf. Grecian History. 

2da. sup. Ancient History. 

Ima. inf. History of the Middle Ages. 

Ima. sup. Modern History. 

On all these subjects there are different lectures, and the students take 


notes. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music is also taught. 
In this gymnasium there are 300 students, and 24 teachers, of which 17 


are licensed, and the remainder are candidates. The Rector has a salary 
of 1300 Rix Dollars, (a Rix Dollar is about 75 cts.) the ordinary teachers 
from 400 to 600, and the assistant teachers, or candidates for the office, a 
mere trifle. 

The uniform method of reading the classics is to go through the first half 
of a work very slowly and critically, and through the last rapidly.’ 


The writer also gives us an account of a number of exercises 
which he attended in the Royal Pedagogium, most of which com- 
bined the interest of a lecture, with the accuracy of a recitation. 
One on Roman Antiquities was devoted to the character of the Ro- 
man dictators ; another wus on the Middle ages; a third, on the 
formation of the Greek tenses, in which the greatest promptitude and 
accuracy were required, and every demand enforced with severity. 
Several were devoted to classical authors; one to several Hebrew 
Psalms ; and another to a disputation on Horace’s Odes, in Latin, 
the language universally employed in the recitations of the German 
gymnasia. We regret that we cannot give his notes at large; but 
those who are engaged in classical schools would not excuse us for 
passing over some of the details of recitations in the classics. In 
visiting the room of a professor, now rector of the gymnasium at 
Nuremberg, he found the class engaged with Sophocles, and after- 


wards, with Horace. 


‘The exercise, as is usual with the higher classes, was in Latin. As the 
teacher is one of the distinguished later disciples of the great Hermann, we 
might expect that much of the old Greek and Roman spirit would revive at 
Both he and his pupils were enthusiastic in their occupation. 
The utmost nicety was required in translation. The remarks that were 
made were full of learning, and were greedily noted down. The explana- 
tions of the teacher were preceded by such questions as the following: 
What is the course of thought in this strophe? What other reading for 
such a word? Which do you prefer? What are your reasons? Which 
has the best manuscript authority ? Does this authority rest on the number, 
or on the character of the manuscripts ? Which reading agrees best with 
the usage and spirit of the author? How do you analyse and explain such 
a phrase? (Your Latin is not good.) How do you express the same idea 
in Greek prose ? Another construction is also admissible; what is it? The 
whole exercise afforded admirable specimens of classical criticism. 

*] attended a recitation, or lecture, (in fact it was both,) of the same on 
Horace’s Satires, 1.9. I will simply give some of the questions that were 
proposed, with the answers, when not too long. “ What is the subject of 
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999 


this satire “ A vain and garrulous young man.” “In what quarter of 
the city was the ‘ via sacra’? ” “Why was it called ‘ sacra’? ” “ What is the 
Greek for ‘totus in illis’ ?” caxc yeresbas. “How else may it be expressed in 
Latin?” “Omnis in illis.” “Is ‘rerum’ governed by ‘ quod,’ or by ‘ dulcis- 
sime’?” “By the latter.” “ What is the force of ‘occupo’ here; How 
would you express it in Greek?” game remy. “To what is the word ‘ mi- 
sere’ in this case equivalent in sense?” “To vehementissime.” “ What 
does ‘puer’ mean here?” A footman. “What in Greek?” sxorcudec. 
“ What is the Greek phrase corresponding to ‘in aurem dicere’?” Esc cus 
>eyev. “What is the meaning of ‘cerebri,’ or of ‘homo cerebrosus’?” 
* An ardent man.” “ What is the force of ‘nil agis’?” “It is equivalent 
to frustra.” “What is the expression used in Greek for ‘ demittere auri- 
culas’?” Ta wra ext tay duav exer. What does itmean? “ igre ferre.” 
For what does ‘ urna divina’ here stand? Divination. What is the Greek 
word ? Marrux, How does ‘hosticus’ differ from ‘hostilis’? “As civic 
does from civil. The former means pertaining to, externally ; the latter, 
having the spirit or nature of ; the one is circumstantial, the other essential.” 
The exercises, which I witnessed, of the same teacher, in Sophocles, and ir 
Homer’s Odyssey, were in many respects different, but of the same genera! ; 
tendency.’ : 





He next visited the room of the Rector, whom he found occupied : 
with Eutropius. 


‘As soon as the teacher entered the lecture room, each member of the 
class of small boys presented him their little books, which they had made of 
common paper, where they had written down every new word, with its sig- 
nification, which had occurred in the lesson, and having committed them to 
memory were now examined. This is one of the most striking and admira- 
ble peculiarities of the German mode of teaching languages. The German 
students are not always turning to their lexicons to look out words which 
they may already have had more than a dozen times. As one part of ac- 
quiring a new language is a work of memory, the early and daily exercise 
of this faculty is rigidly exacted. Even in the early stages of education, 
the dictionary begins to be used only in rare cases, and then mostly for crit- 
ical purposes. An immense deal of time is thus saved, and the foreign air 
of a Greek or Latin book soon vanishes. This method cannot be too highly 
recommended ; it makes every thing else easy and attractive. The class 
proceeded to translate, and coming to the phrase “ vir ingens,” translated it 
“a great man.” “No,” said the teacher. “A distinguished man.” “No; 
let another translate it.” ‘An excellent man.” “ Bewahre,” (God forbid) 
said he, “the next.” “An ableman.” “Thatis better, but still too weak.” 
“ A powerful man.” “Right. What emperor of modern times would you 
call ingens?” “Napoleon.” “ What is the Latin for the phrase ‘ with great 
diligence’?” “Ingente diligentia.” “What else?” “ Eximia diligentia.” 
« Another still.” “Incredibile diligentia.” “What have you to say about 
Constantine?” “He was a distinguished emperor.” “What else?” “He 
was the first Christian emperor.’ “Any thing further?” “He removed 
the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople.” A large map of the East 
was before them, and ample illustrations were given of the political geogra- 
phy of that period. “Why is the subjunctive mood here used?” “ Be- 
cause .” “Your rule is correct, but inapplicable here. What kind 
of sentence is this ?” “ Well, then, what rule >” What is the Ff 
original meaning of ‘affectans’?” “To place one’s self upon something.” j 
“What case does it govern?” “ The accusative.” “How do you translate § 
‘affectans viam’?” ———— “ ‘ Affectans spem’ ?”————“ ‘ Affectans imperi- 
um’ ?” “ What is the meaning of ‘ bellum inferre’ ?” ——- “ How would you 
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translate this sentence into Latin: Napoleon the emperor of France de- 
clared war against Alexander, emperor of Russia ?” —— “ Can we also say 
‘denuntiare bellum’ ?” “ Yes, but it is not so good an expression.” 
“¢ Quamvis esset.’ Why is not the indicative ‘erat’ here used?” “It 
might have been so; but Cicero always uses the subjunctive with this con- 
junction.” “* Necessitudo et affinitas.’ Why is the latter word added ?” 
“To limit or specify the meaning of the former.” “ What is the meaning 
of * necessitudo’ ?” “A close and inseparable connection, an intimate or 
near relation; but it has a generic meaning, including many kinds of rela- 
tions.” “What means relation by blood?” “Cognatio.” “ Relation by 
marriage ?” “ Affinitas.” “How do you translate this into Latin: To have 
intercourse with any one?” “ Commercium habere cum aliquo.” “In what 
instances do the Romans employ adjectives where we employ adverbs ?” 
“ When these words refer to time or place.” ‘ How would they express: 
He came suddenly?” “ Repentinus venit.” “He rose early?” &c. &c. 
At the close, the teacher called upon one of the class to tell what he had 
learned during that recitation. Perhaps it was a principle in grammar, or 
the meaning of a particular phrase, or a nice distinction of words and of 
constructions. If the student betrayed an imperfect comprehension of the 
instruction that had been imparted, another was directed to give a full and 
clear view of the subject. If there was stil] an important omission, the 
teacher gave a second explanation. He then passed to another, asking what 
he had learned, and another, and then another, and so half through the 
class, when the bell rung, and the boys, though only about twelve years old, 
seemed to be in no hurry about their dinner.’ 


The following account of a class employed in Greek exercises, 


must close our extracts. 

‘ The students came together, after having translated into Greek a passage 
from some German historian, which had been given out, and the teacher re- 
turned to them their written exercises more or less marked with red. He 
then took his place in the desk with the German book containing the pas- 
sage before him, and the black board behind. The first sentence began 
with a particle. “How,” said he, “do the Greeks express the force 
of this particle?” “By a participial form of the verb.” “ What tense ”’ 
“ Aorist.” “Some of the class have written it as you now see it on the 
black board. Is that correct? Who will tell me what the error is? 
The tense is not correctly formed; or, in this verb, that tense is never 
used. Most of the class have written such a word with such an accent; 
is this correct; What kind of word is this? What is the rule for the 
accentuation of such words? How would this phrase be expressed 
in Latin? How in Greek? What Greek particle corresponds to such a 
German particle ? Ii: a dependent member of a sentence, what would it be ? 
When is the circumflex accent to be used?” After going through the whole 
passage in this way, although each student had written it previously, the 
book was delivered to one of the class, to read and translate the first sen- 
tence again. Another was called upon to give arapid repetition of the trans- 
lation, Then a second-sentence was me and a third called upon to trans- 
late it. Ifhe hesitated upon a word, that word was passed to another, and 
then the former Sesepaed. This was also repeated, and thus the whole les- 
son was doubly reviewed upon the spot. I examined the written exercises, 
and found them neatly and beautifully written, and every word marked with 
accents. 


After reading this account, and comparing it, in imagination, with 
such notes as a traveller would take in most of the classical schools 
of the United States, we need not wonder to hear foreigners say, 
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that we do not study the ancient languages. Is it wise, is it ra- 
tional that so great an amount of funds and so much time and labor 
should be wasted, in giving superficial notions of the languages, to 
large numbers who rarely think of them after their course of study 
is finished, which might be more profitably employed in training a 
smaller number of thorough scholars, who would retain their acqui- 
sitions, and could employ them for the benefit of our country and 
the world ? 








EMERSON’S MAXIMS OF EDUCATION. 


Tuose who felt any interest in the sketch of Mr. Emerson in 
our last number, will be gratified to see an exhibition of his princi- 
ples of education, in the following maxims extracted from the pros- 
pectus of his seminary at Wethersfield. If they are not novel, they 
contain much practical wisdom, and deserve the attentive study of 
the young teacher. Let one who is commencing the task, adopt 
the course which Franklin pursued, in reference to the faults which 
he had to correct, and the good qualities he wished to acquire. 
After deciding for himself what maxims are sound, Jet him com- 
mence the practice of one, and when established in this, proceed to 
another, and finish the series, and we venture to promise him ao 
ample reward for his efforts. 


‘1. Let it be your grand object, to prepare your pupils for the 
greatest usefulness and enjoyment. 

2. Let their spiritual welfare be regarded, as incomparably their 
most important interest. 

3. Teach for the glory of God. 

4. Teach for eternity. 

5. Cautiously guard against giving instructions, that will be likely 
to prove injurious. 

6. Never teach useless branches, for the sake of forming useless 
teachers. 

7. Never teach a useless branch, merely because it is fashiona- 
ble ; nor to gratify your patrons or pupils. 

8. Teach nothing, but what appears conducive to the usefulness 
of your pupils, if improved according to its natural tendency and in- 
fluence. 

9. Let every branch receive attention, in proportion to its proba- 
ble utility. 

10. As far as possible, make your pupils perceive and feel the 
importance of every branch they pursue. 

11. Proceed systematically ; and, as far as possible, teach those 
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things first, which are first in the order of nature, and which may 
be understood, without an acquaintance with other things, to be 
subsequently acquired. ; 

12. As far as possible, teach those things first, which are easiest 
in themselves. 

This and the preceding maxim must, to a considerable extent, modify 
each other. 

13. In giving instruction, proceed very gradually, and by the 
shortest steps, from the more easy to the more difficult. 

14. As far as may be, see, that your pupils understand each 
step, before proceeding to the next. 

15. Never teach them directly, what they can conveniently learn 
without such assistance. 

It is much better for them to surmount a difficulty by their own ingenuity 
and efforts, than by the aid of others. It may be much more useful for them 
to devise a method of obtaining an answer, than actually to perform the op- 
eration, that obtains it. When a principle or fact is thus discovered by re- 
flection, or investigation, it is likely to be much more clearly understood in 
its nature and connection, than when it is learned directly, by means of ver- 
bal or printed instructions. This is the way to promote their fondness for 
study, to foster original genius, and to invigorate and elevate their intellec- 
tual powers. It is a most unpropitious rie for a pupil to be continually 
asking, “ How shall I do this? How shall I do this ?” without attempting to 
discover the method of solution. It is also a cruel kindness, that is inces- 
santly telling and aiding the pupil in doing that, which, without such assist- 
ance, she might easily accomplish. If your pupils cannot, or will not, pro- 
ceed without such abundant aid, it may be expedient to place them ina 
lower class. ‘To prevent or cure such a mental lethargy, Colburn’s Arith- 
metics are most admirably adapted. 

16. Never do for your pupils what they can do for themselves, 
except so far as may be necessary, to set them an example. 

The time that a teacher spends in reading, spelling and reciting for his 
pupils, in mending their pens, in ruling their paper, &c. is perhaps generally 
worse than lost. It deprives them, in some measure, at least, of the privi- 
lege of learning. 

17. As far as possible, prevent your pupils from retarding the 
progress of one another by affording unnecessary aid in making 
pens, ruling paper, &c. 

18. Never indulge your pupils in saying Can’t, or expressing in- 
ability to perform any exercise required. 

They know not what they can effect, till they make the attempt; and if 
one attempt has proved fruitless, another may succeed ; and if nine have 
been unfortunate, the tenth may prosper. 

19. Freely indulge and encourage your pupils in asking ques- 
tions ; and as far as possible, lead them to the answers, by question- 
ing them. 

This is the method of Pestalozzi; and is perhaps the most distinguishing 
characteristic of that venerable man, whose well-earned popularity is con- 
tinually rising. But he did not invent this method; or, if he did, he was 
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not the first inventor. It was practised by Socrates more than 2000 years 
ago. And it has the sanction of a greater than Socrates. In this way, the 
Saviour instructed his disciples from day to day. It is agreeable to the direc- 
tion contained in the sixth of Deuteronomy, “ And these words which f 
command thee this day, shall be in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children, and shalt talk of them, when thou sittest in the 
house; and when thou walkest by the way; and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” 


20. Teach your pupils to teach themselves. 


The benefit of this will be much every way. It will conduce to acquaint- 
ance with their own faculties, and render their progress more pleasant and 
more rapid. It will prepare them to teach others; and it will lay the only 
foundation for their advancement in science and literature after the close of 
their pupilage. 

Several of the preceding maxims have a bearing upon the subject of self- 
teaching. Special efforts may also be made for the same purpose. 


21. Teach your pupils to teach one another. 

This is the grand feature in the system of Lancaster and Bell—a system, 
by which the most astonishing effects are produced in various parts of the 
world. In this way, one teacher can conduct the instruction of hundreds at 
the same time; and, it is said, can carry them forward with great correct- 
ness and despatch. 

It is yet a question how far the Lancastrian method can be adopted in 
connection with others. It is particularly a question of great moment, how 
far this method can be made to coalesce withthe Pestalozzian, or rather the 
Socratic, or more properly, the scriptural method of instruction. That these 
two methods can be, in some measure, united, is certain ; but it is doubtful 
whether the union can be very extensive. 


22. Teach, as much as possible, by example ; and let your ex- 
ample in every thing, be such, as may be safely imitated. 

Much, though by no means too much, has been said and urged upon the 
unspeakable importance of ministerial and parental example. Scarcely less 


important is the example of teachers. This is so obvious, that it may not 
seem needful to extend the illustration. 


23. Endeavor to render your instructions interesting. 

If a teacher cannot do this, it is of little consequence what other qualifica- 
tions he may possess. Whatever be his learning, genius, piety, zeal, pa- 
tience, faithfulness, &c. &c. if he cannot interest his pupils, he is unfit for 
his business. The grand question, then, is, How shall instructions be ren- 
dered ween, 1 n the whole art of education, there is perhaps nothing 
else, at once so difficult and so important. Upon this subject, I would most 
gladly listen to the instructions of any one. It has become my duty, how- 
nay to attempt instructing myself and others. O, that I had more ability 
to do it. 

24. As far as possible, instruct by exhibiting the real objects, or 
the most perfect natural signs of the objects, to which your instruc- 
tions relate. 

25. Endeavor to discover and correct the bad habits of your 
pupils. 

26. As far as possible, excite your pupils to vigorous and lauda- 
ble efforts, by inculeating upon them their obligations to God, to 
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themselves, to their parents, to their associates, to their country, to 
their ancestors, to the world, to future generations. 

27. In exciting in your pupils a sense of honor, shame and em- 
ulation, endeavor to guard their minds against that criminal ambi- 
tion, to which these feelings, or the causes of these feelings, are in 
danger of leading. 

That there may be a virtuous emulation and a laudable regard for charac- 
ter, is certain from scripture. Ec. 7: 1. Prov. 22: 1. Heb. 11: 2, 39. 
Phil. 4: 8. Rom. 11: 14, 2 Cor. 9: 2.1. Cor. 14: 18. It is equally certain, 
that those good men have misjudged, who urge us to root up these princi- 
ples of human nature, as tares sown by the hand of the enemy. These 
principles seem to be neither good nor bad in themselves, any more than 
appetite for food, a regard for property, an affection for friends, or the love 
of happiness in any form. It is certain, however, that there is a love of 
fame and distinction, which is most hateful to God, and injurious to man. 
Let us learn to distinguish them, that we may cherish the innocent and the 
good, and cast the bad away. 

28. By no means suffer your faithfulness to be overcome by a 
fear of wounding the feelings of your pupils. 

It may indeed be painful to them, and scarcely less so to you, to mention 
faults, which they never mistrusted. But remember, it is but the pang 
ofa moment. To neglect this duty might diminish their usefulness and 
happiness through life. At the same time, the greatest caution and tender- 
ness should be used, that the wound inflicted may be as light as possible. 
The tender-hearted surgeon, though he may judge it necessary to amputate 
a limb, will endeavor to avoid giving his patient the least unnecessary pain. 

29. Fervently supplicate the divine blessing upon your pupils, 
and upon your efforts for their improvement, from day to day.’ 





MEMORIAL OF AN INFANT ON ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A .ittLe American stranger in Asia Minor, the child of a mis- 
sionary, has recently written a letter, by her amanuensis, to a ma- 
ternal friend in Boston, whom she calls “ mother,” in which she 
appeals to us on a subject of great difficulty, and calls upon us to 
advocate her cause. Now although the right of complaint from one 
who has yet but a few teeth, in relation to grievances which she 
has never actually suffered, might well be questioned, yet as we are 
honestly assured that she writes by the hand of “ her next of kin,” 
we are perhaps bound to admit the legal claims of the document, 
and at least, to receive this petition for relief from future toil, and 
present it to those who must decide on the point in question. We 
do it the more readily, as it may soften the hearts, and restrain the 
impatience, of those who are occupied in teaching the young to find 
their way through the labyrinth of ambiguous and often unmeaning 
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characters of which our written language is composed, and who, in 
the course of their duty, call upon them to pronounce letters of 
which many are obstinately silent, and to divine the power of 
others, which change as often as any Proteus. 

The letter from which we have taken the following extract is 
dated at Galata, one of the suburbs of Constantinople. In reply, 
we can only exhort our young friend to arm herself with patience, 
to encounter the toils by which her predecessors have been trained 
to perseverance and endurance; for while we lament the loss of 
time which she must suffer, we can offer no hope of relief. There 
is no tribunal before which this appeal can be prosecuted and de- 
cided ‘‘in course of law;” we know of no power which could 
accomplish, if it would venture to attempt, a revolution so radical 
as the reform of English orthography ; and if any individual should 
dare thus to commit high treason against the majesty of the alpha- 
bet, and should succeed in making any impression on its despotic 
power, a thousand pens would leap from their inkstands, and if they 
did not overwhelm him with an ocean of obloquy and ridicule, 
would cover him with stains, as difficult to efface as the spots of the 
leopard, and, we fear, even cast him out of the pale of literature. 

*Gaxata, (ConstTantinopce,) Marcu 14, 1834. 

‘ As to talking, I have done nothing at it as yet. True, I some- 
times, half in jest, and half in earnest, say Lizah, which my sister, 
Eliza, interprets to mean her dear self, while | only smile at her 
credulity. Ido not despair of being able in time to speak the 
English language well; but the account, which my sisters and others 
give of its orthography, is very discouraging. I do not see how 
Tam ever going to learn it. They say we can spell a word 20, 
40, and even 60 different ways, and spell it right every time, 
according to the sound of the letters, and still not spell it right 
once, according to the Dictionary. Do tell me if there be any 
truth in this. ‘They say, too, that the very best writers in America 
and England, not excepting even the learned presidents of our 
Colleges, have to keep a Dictionary constantly at their elbow, 
and that they never think of writing any thing important without 
referring to it again and again. Now the Arabs have no occasion 
for this; nor have the Turks; nor have the Greeks; nor have the 
Italians. A little Arab, as soon as he has learned the power of the 
Arabic letters, will, in general, spell correctly every word in his lan- 
guage. The same is true in Italian; the same to a good degree in 
modern Greek; and altogether the same in Armeno-Turkish. Let 
an Armenian hear a Turkish word pronounced, and whether he ever 
heard it before or not, he knows the exact letters he is to make use 
of in spelling it; and it is impossible for him to spell it wrong, unless 
he does it on purpose. 


‘ But how different from this is the English, if one tenth part of 
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what they say about it be true! After a little child can spell ba, 
da, fa, &c., ask him to spell Aa, and is it possible, that he would 
ever think of saying, attch-a, ha? 1 am certain for one, that such 
a thing would never enter my own little cranium. Ishould as soon 
think of spelling it, wreath-a, ha; or hearth-a, ha; or sheep-a, ha; 
or hwitich-a, ha, as of spelling it aitch-a, ha. But how would 
children be likely to spell it? 1 answer that, judging from what I 
have seen of my older brothers and sisters, they would very natu- 
rally say, ha-a-ha, and would not think of saying any thing else. 
Every child would spell it so. ‘That letter then ought to be called 
ha and not aitch. What an uncouth, unintelligible, unmeaning, pre- 
posterous name have our fathers given it! Pray where did they ever 
find sucha word! And after they had found it, how in the name ot 
common sense, came they ever to think of applying it to any letter of 
the alphabet! If it must be retained in the language, let it be ap- 
plied to designate something in philosophy, or divinity, or no mat- 
ter what; but let no child, if he appears to have common sense, 
ever be taught hereafter to say, attch-a-ha; for aitch-a does not 
spell ha, and never did spell it. I assert it confidently, and every 
child of common sense knows it, that aitch-a no more spells ha, than 
it spells hwilktch. 

* Again; suppose that a thousand of the most intelligent men, 
collected from different nations, should commence learning the 
English language together ; and suppose, that, when they had learnt 
the power of the letters, they should be told to spell wife. Do you 
think that if they should try a whole year, any one of them would 
be likely to say Double-you-t-ef-e, wife?—They might _per- 
chance contrive to make Double wife out of these four letters ; but 
how could they make out simple wife ?—But almost all of them 
would say at once y-f-wife. That is the most natural way of spell- 
ing the word, and unquestionably that is the way it ought to be spelt. 
How easy it is to say y-f-wife. Infant as I am, ] can almost spell it 
myself. Now let the orthography of every word in the English 
language be regulated in the same way, and we litle children can 
then learn to spell with all ease. 

‘Pray can you tell me, who made the orthography of the Eng- 
lish language ; or what in fact it was made for ? Was it designed at 
first to be occult, and to be employed only in affairs of secresy, none 
but the privileged few, who had been initiated into its mysteries, be- 
ing at all capable of deciphering it? 

‘You will perhaps hardly believe it, but I assure you, that it 
would be adding several years to the intellectual existence of every 
one of us little ones, if our orthography were as simple, as is that of 
some other nations. And, among all the reforms of the present 
day, is this the only thing not to be touched! Shall almost the 
whole country rise up as one man, in order to prevent some thou- 
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sands of their neighbors from shortening their lives by intemper- 
ance ? and is it nothing that some millions of children are reduced to 
slavery, and compelled to lose several years of their life, by a 
most arbitrary and despotic orthography ? Is there no Howard, 
or Wilberforce, or Noah Webster, to compassionate our case? Can 
the able Editor of the ‘ American Annals of Education and Instruc- 
tion,’ do nothing for us? In looking over some back numbers of 
his excellent paper, I find that he took up the subject about a year 
before I was born ; for which he has my sincere thanks. And oh! 
had it been followed up and acted upon in a proper maoner, I 
should have enjoyed the benefit of it, and my existence would have 
been worth something more to me, than I fear it willbe now. And the 
same is true of some millions of my contemporaries, to say nothing 
of the unborn generations. 

‘ Foreigners, too, could then learn our language, be introduced 
at once to a world of good books, and feel the benign influence of our 
moral, literary, and political institutions. But now, ask a man here 
to learn Italian, Greek, Arabic, or almost any other language, and he 
can learn it. But ask him to learn English, and he says, and he 
says truly, ‘ I cannot learn your language, I can acquire two or three 
other languages easier, than I can acquire the English.’ And this 
is not imagination ; it is fact. Butis itright? Are we not impeding 
the moral renovation of the world, by surrounding all our libraries, 
and institutions, our poetry, philosophy and divinity, by an impassa- 
ble wall of orthography ? Let it be broken down at once. It 
must come to that eventually. Something must be done, and some- 
thing will be done. I entertain not the least doubtofit. Christian phi- 
losophers and philanthropists cannot always sleep over the subject. 
No; Iconfidently anticipate the time, when they shall awake to its im- 
portance ; when they shall rise up as one man, to the mighty task 
of reforming our orthography ; when they shall engage in it with as 
much conscience, and zeal, and determination, as we see manifest- 
ed about some of the great subjects, now before the Christian pub- 
lic ; and when the indifference of all preceding generations shall 
ever afterwards be spoken of as a wonder. 

‘Pardon me, dear mother, for having dwelt so long on this subject. 
Ihave a deep and personal interestin it; and in expressing my 
thoughts to you in this simple way, I feel that I have discharged 
a duty that I owed to that blessed country which you call yours, 
and to which I also claim a near relation ; and whose language, afier 
all, notwithstanding its horrible orthography, is to me the sweetest 
and the best in the world. It is the language which conveys to my 
ear the most soothing tones I ever hear; and it is one in which, 
more than in any other, the praise of my Redeemer is sung, and 
my Creator worshipped, in Spirit and in truth. May it never 
cease to be thus used ! ’” 
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COLLEGE LIFE. 


Rerexvions in colleges have recently excited mucli conversation 
and anxiety. We have more than once expressed our conviction, 
that there is a radical defect in the plan of our colleges. We 
have said, and we are still persuaded, that much of the difficulty 
of governing our colleges, ‘arises from the attempt to educate men 
and boys in the same establishment.’ It seems tous demonstrable, 
that ‘ the same regulations, the same inspection, the same system 
of discipline cannot be applied to both. We must still repeat 
what we formerly said of the remedy. 


‘There seems to be no mode of obviating the evil, but to establish 
some line of separation. Let our colleges gradually raise their requisi- 
tions, until they receive only young men, and let them be treated accord- 
ingly. Let them provide gymnasia and higher schools, where younger 
pupils shall be under constant care and inspection at al] hours, and not 
thrown, into the midst of the temptations and facilities for evil which our 
colleges present, while neither reason nor experience are sufliciently ma- 
tured to protect them.* 

The following graphic picture of the interior of college life, from 
Abbott’s ‘ Corner Stone,’ will amuse our readers, while it will illus 
trate the dangers to which we refer. 

‘I must say a word or two now in regard to the ordinary routine of daily 
life atcollege. Very early in the morning, the observer may see lights ata 
iew of the windows of the buildings inhabited by the students. They mark 
the rooms occupied by the more industrious cr more resolute, who rise and 
devote an hour or two to their books by lamp light on the winter mornings, 
About day, the bell awakens the multitude of sleepers in all the rooms, 
and in a short time they are to be seen issuing fromthe various doors, with 
sleepy looks, and with books under their arms, and some adjusting their 
hurried dress. ‘The first who come down, go slowly, others with quicker 
and quicker step, as the tolling of the bell proceeds; and the Jast few 
stragglers run with all speed, to secure their places before the bell ceases 
totoll. When the last stroke is sounded, it usually finds one or twotoo 
late, who stop suddenly, and return slowly to their rooms. 

‘The President or one of the Professors, reads a portion of Scripture by 
the mingled light of the pulpit lamps, and the beams which come in from 
the reddening eastern sky. He then offers the morning prayer. The 
hundreds of young men before him exhibit the appearance of respectful 
attention, except that four or five, appointed for the purpose, in differ- 
ent parts of the chapel, are looking carefully around to observe and 
note upon their bills the absentees. A few also, not fearing God or re- 
garding their duty, conceal under their cloaks, or behind a pillar or a par- 
tition between the pews, the book which contains their morning lesson :— 
and attempt to make up, as well as the faint but increasing light will en- 
able them, for the time wasted in idleness or dissipation on the evening 
before. When prayers are over the several classes repair immediately 
to the rooms assigned respectively to them, and recite the first lesson of 
the day. » 


# Vil. 4, p. 180. 
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‘ During the short period which elapses between the recitation and the 
breakfast beli, college is a busy scene. Fires are kindling in every room. 
Groups are standing in every corner, or hovering around the newly made 
fires : — parties are running up and down the stairs two steps at a time, 
with the ardor and activity of youth: — and now and then, a fresh crowd 
is seen issuing from the door of some one of the buildings, where a class 
has finished its recitation, and comes forth to disperse to their rooms ; — 
followed by their instructor, who walks away to fis house in the village. 
The breakfast bell brings out the whole throng again, and gathers them 
around the long tables in the Common’s Hall, or else scatters them among 
the private families in the neighborhood. 

‘An hour after breakfast, the bell rings to mark the commencement of 
study-hours : — when the students are required by college laws to repair 
to their respective rooms, which answer the three-fold purpose of parlor, 
bed-room, and study, to prepare for their recitation at eleven o’clock. 
They, however, who choose, to evade this law, can do it without much 
danger of detection. The great majority comply, but some go into their 
neighbor’s rooms to receive assistance in their studies, some lay by the 
dull text-book and read a tale, or play a game: and others, farther gone 
in the road of idleness and dissipation, steal secretly away from college, 
and ramble in the woods, or skate upon the ice, or find some rendezvous 
of dissipation in the village, evading their tasks like truant boys. They, 
of course, are marked as absent; but pretended sickness will answer for 
an excuse, they think, once or twice, and they go on, blind to the certain- 
ty of the disgrace and ruin which must soon come. 

‘Ihe afternoon is spent like the forenoon, and the last recitation of the 
winter’s day, is just before the sun goes down. An hour is allotted to it, 
and then follow evening prayers, at the close of which the students issue 
from the chapel, and walk in long procession to supper. 

‘It isin the evening, however, that the most striking peculiarities of col- 
lege life, exhibit themselves. Sometimes literary societies assemble, or- 
ganised and managed by the students, where they hold debates, or enter- 
tain each other with declamations, essays, and dialogues. Sometimes a 
religious meeting is held, attended by a portion of the professors of re- 
ligion and conducted by an officer; at other times the students remain 
in their rooms, some quietly seated by their fire, one on each side, reading, 
writing, or preparing the lessons for the following morning :—others as- 
semble for mirth and dissipation, or prowl around the entries and halls, to 
perpetrate petty mischief, breaking the windows of some hapless Fresh- 
man, — or burning nauseous drugs at the keyhole of his door, — or rolling 
logs down stairs, and running instantly into a neighboring room so as to 
escape detection ; — or watching at an upper window to pour water un- 
observed upon some fellow student passing in or out below ;— or plug- 
ging up the keyhole of the chapel door, to prevent access to it for morn- 
ing prayers ;— or gaining access to the bell by false keys, and cutting 
the rope or filling it with water to freeze during the night: —or some 
other of the thousand modes of doing mischief to which the idle and flex- 
ible Sophomore is instigated by some calculating, and malicious mischief- 
maker in a higher class. After becoming tired of this, they gather to- 
gether in the room of some dissolute companion, and there prepare them- 
selves asupper, with food they have plundered froma neighboring poultry 
yard, and utensils obtainedin some similar mode. Ardent spirits sometimes 
makes them noisy ;— and a college officer, at half past nine, breaks in 
upon them, and exposure and punishment are the consequences ; — dis- 
grace, suspension, and expulsion for themselves, and bleeding hearts for 
parents and sisters at home. Atother times, with controlled and restrain- 
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ed indulgence, they sit till midnight, sowing the bitter seeds of vice ; un- 
dermining health, destroying all moral sensibility, and making almost sure 
the ruin of their souls. 

‘In the mean time, the officers of the institution, with a fidelity and 
an anxious interest, which is seldom equalled by any solicitude except 
that which is felt by parents for their children, struggle to resist the tide. 
They watch, they observe, they have constant records kept, and in fact, 
they go as far as it is possible to go, in obtaining information about the 
character and history of each individual, without adopting a system of es- 
pionage, which the nature of the institution, and the age of a majority of 
the pupils, renders neither practicable nor proper. They warn every in- 
dividual who seems to be in danger, with greater and greater distinctness, 
according to the progress he seems to be making, and as soon as evidence 
will justify it, they remove every one whose stay seems dangerous to the 
rest; but still the evil will increase, in spite of all the ordinary human 
means, which can be brought against it.’ 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR SEPTEMBER. 


SerremsBer has stolen upon us, like every preceding month, probably 
before we were prepared for it. Does the rapidity with which winter and 
spring, and summer, have just glided by, excite no new impression of the 
brevity of our days of labor, of the necessity of executing speedily the 
plans of correction and improvement, which have been so long lying to 
mature, or waiting for the convenient season? The year has nearly 
reached its last quarter. It has brought us, as it passed, the flowers and 
promises of spring, and the warmth and fruit of summer, and nothing re- 
mains but to gather the rich harvests of autumn which it has provided. 
Have you been equally faithful in fulfilling the promises of the spring ? 
How many of your plans of improvement for yourself and your pupils 
have been commenced? How many have been completed; how many 
will be, before the year closes? It is better to reflect upon them before 
the period of unavailing regrets, so generally chosen, on the last day of 
the old year, or the-first of the new. Perhaps a remedy may still be 
within your reach. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The period of intense heat and its languor and danger is past, and the 
body and mind begin to recover their activity. Your pupils may begin, 
if the month has its usual character, to quicken their pace, and regain 
what they have lost. Let their exercise be more vigorous, so as to enable 
them better to resist the change of temperature ; and do not allow them, 
when they come in, to be exposed to cool currents of air. The thermome- 
ter is not now a sure guide ; for, after the system has been enfeebled, 
and the pores opened by heat, a change of a few degrees will make one 
feel cold, and produce the effects of cold, and thus prepare us for autum- 
nal fevers. In North Carolina, a scientific man informs us that fires are 
wanted if the thermometer is below 70°, in consequence of the previous 
heat ; and we have sometimes found the same feeling in all around us, 
after a few weeks of heat, at the north. Consult, therefore, your own 
feelings and those of your pupils, as well as the thermometer, especially 
as you sit still so much of the day. Warn your pupils to be cautious in 
the cool, damp evenings. Perhaps you are preparing for ‘the fall exam- 


















































428 Teaching the Constellations. [Sept. 
ination.’ Let it be, if possible, a course of recitations, in review, for sev- 
eral days, and not a rapid series of questions, for an hour, when the most 
brazen faced will appear best, and the diffident pupil lose all character 
for diligence or scholarship, and a Jarge part of the school be agitated with 
self-conceit, or jealousy, or mortification. Read our last number, before 
you determine on an exhibition. 


THE WORLD. 


Nature begins to show marks of decline. The splendor of summer has 
faded away. ‘The relics only of some portion of the crops are to be 
seen; and the wild plants are sowing their seed for the next year. A 
large part of the vegetable world is decaying, and in many places pro- 
ducing unwholesome miasma. Let your pupils observe the progress of 
these changes, and note them, and preserve the record for another year. 
Let them watch, too, the death and disappearance of insects, and the 
movements of the birds. We wish some teacher would send us a col- 
lection of these notes for insertion in the Annals of Education. 


THE HEAVENS. 


In the middle of this month, the beautiful diamond of stars which 
forms the head of the Dolphin, and the splendid cross, which is called the 
Swan, will be on the meridian at nine o’clock. Do not fail to point them 
out to your pupils. Capricorn is the sign of the Zodiac now on the meri- 
dian. The absence of splendid stars will render close attention to the 
globe or maps necessary to become acquainted with it; but it will be 
very useful to teach your pupils each of these constellations as it be- 
comes conspicuous, that they may always know where to find the planets. 
All their orbits lie within the Zodia: 

We have been gratified to receive a letter from a teacher who has 
adopted this mode of informing and amusing his pupils, which we hope 
may encourage others. He first provided a sma}l map of the Great Bear 
for each of his pupils,* with the stars numbered and named in the margin, 
and thus describes the course he pursued. 


‘I now gave one of these maps to each of my pupils and told them the 
history of the constellation ; then directed them how to hold it, while I 
pointed to the spot in the heavens where they would find the constellation. 
After this, I read over the names several times so that they might acquire 
the correct manner of pronouncing them. ‘I'he next evening, I met some 
of the younger pupils, and asked them to point to the constellation of the 
Great Bear. They raised their fingers, and traced it out with the utmost 
facility, without the least assistance. I then desired them to tell me the 
names of the individual stars, as 1 pointed to them. They named them 
as rapidly as if they had been conversant with them all their lives. 

‘I did not give them another map until six or seven days after ; during 
which time, I wished them every night to study the constellation at- 
‘tentively, so that the position of the stars, as well as their names might 
become indelibly impressed on their memory. 

‘The next I gave them, was a similar one of the Little Bear. I now 
directed them to find the Polar Star by means of the pointers, and to 
notice how these constellations apparently revolved about the North Pole. 
I likewise informed them how far the Polar Star is from the North Pole — 
what it is used for— why the northern regions of the earth are called 
Arctic, and whatever else I could think of in relation to these asterisms. 


lh believe it would have been more useful to require them to draw one for themselves, from 
a model. 
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The third map embraced the Dragon and the Little Bear. Since this, 
I have given them none but those in our zenith. To conclude, my pupils 
were never more interested with any study, and many are already quite 
familiar with the names of a large number of stars, and with what is 
known of the distances, number, and magnitudes of those suns of other 
worlds.’ 


MISCELLANY. 


Screntiric ano Lirerary ANNIVERSARY. 


We understand that the Executive Committee of the American Lyceum 
have extended the plan and operations of that society, in obedience to 
the instructions given them at the late fourth annual meeting in this city. 
Measures have been taken to form departments for the Natural, and Moral 
Sciences, Literature, and the Fine and Useful Arts, in addition to that for 
Education ; and a number of gentlemen, distinguished for their devotion 
to many different branches, have been requested to furnish memoirs or 
essays on their favorite subjects of investigation, to be read at the fifth 
annual meeting, in May next, and to be published. Several gratifying 
answers have already been received ; and communications on some inter- 
esting topics have been promised. 

Such a plan, if successful, cannot fail to be useful. 

The results of the labors of many capable minds will be annually se- 
cured for the benefit of the public; while the correspondence and the 
personal intercourse of our literary and scientific countrymen, at the 
anniversaries, will tend to promote new and wider exertions in the dif- 
ferent branches of useful knowledge. This part of the plan of the Ly- 
ceum is likely to prove one of the most efficient, and it will be one of the 
most interesting to our citizens; particularly, if, as is meditated, popular 
lectures be delivered by members, during the evenings of the annual 
meetings. —.V. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


AssociaTION OF TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY. 


The Executive Committee of this Association announced its next meeting 
on the last Wednesday in August, at which time an address was to be deliv- 
ered by Pres. Bascom, of Augusta College, and a number of subjects were 
proposed for discussion ; among them are the following : —Whether English 
Grammar, as taught at present, is as useful as other branches of instruc- 
tion which are neglected; — Whether ‘the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly’ is not more frequently acquired by ex- 
tensive reading of good authors ; — Whether a variety of branches should 
be taught in the same day ; — Whetherchildren are not confined too long 
in school; — Whether a particular series of elementary works ought to 
be adopted in our schools ; — Whether associations ought not to provide 
means for examining teachers, and to refuse all, who are unqualified, ad- 
mission to membership. 


Teacners’ Meetine 1x Onno. 


A meeting is to be held by the Ohio College of Professional Teachers 
at Cincinnati, on the 6th of October, on a plan similar to that of the 
American Institute. 


VOL. IV. — NO. 1X. °6* 
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Dr Beecuer’s REMARKS ON THE WeEsrT. 


We have been favored by a gentleman who heard Dr Beecher’s re- 
marks before the Institute in reference to the state of education at the 
West, with the following imperfect notes on a few points: — 


* Men of gigantic intellect are to be found in every country. Nor is it difficult 
to raise up such men. But to elevate the whole mass, to take society, as it were 
by the four corners, and lift it up, is a work of more difficulty. In New-Eng- 
land, it has been done. The institutions of these states, planted by our fathers, 
have thus elevated toa standing, comparatively high, the whole community. The 
question now is, shall the same thing be done for the West? Shall that im- 
— empire grow up, and become like these Eastern States, or shall it run 
wild ? 

‘It is said the West will take care of itself, as the East has done. But this is 
not likely tobe done. Is that great territory 8,000 miles in diameter, with a 
population thrown together trom all parts of the world, likely to form itself into 
litle school districts, as flourishing, as those of the East! Impossible. 

‘ Simple as seems to us in Massachusests, the business of setting up common 
schools all over the country, it is only simple, as almost everything else is sim- 
ple, because we know how itis done. It is not simple to the people of the 
West ; it is a work of great difficulty. It is believed that the work is to be done, 
to a very great extent, by the various religious denominations of these states. 
This, in fact, is the way it has been done in New England. Indeed, take away 
these churches and other moral bulwarks, and your schools would very soon go 
down. r 

*I have attended several Conventions inthe West, on the subject of Education ; 
and there seems to be a universal impression that one important means of im- 
provement there is the education and preparation of teachers, in seminaries for 
the purpose. Teachers will never come from the East, in sufficient numbers to 
supply our wants ; they must be raised up and qualified for the work on the 
spot. 
me Hitherto, teachers have acted as isolated beings. There has been no union — 
no concentration of effort. There has been no learning from what had been done 
previously ; for every one’s experience in this business has perished with him. 
Much is to be expected of teachers’ associations. Raising the wages of teachers 
is another great object to be accomplished. Good teachers in the western states, 
say in Kentucky, are probably as well paid as they are in this country ; but they 
ought to be paid still better. 

‘Dr B. spoke briefly of the motives, to extend to the West the benefits of com- 
mon school education. The first was their destitute condition. For proof of 
this he referred, first to Pennsylvania, The western states could not be supposed 
to be in a more favorable condition. Kentucky, might, perhaps, be considered a 
fair specimen ; and for the state of education there, he referred to the documents 
procured at the taking of the census, by the legislature, and by Rev. B. O. Peers. 

‘In reply to one question, Dr B, referred to the popular objection to foreign 
missions. He first stated that ‘ charity begins at home,’ and appealed to facts on 
that subject as subsequently developed. in proof of its fallacy. In like manner 
he observed, the more we emigrate to the West the better we shall go on at 
home. Whatever raises the West raises also the East, and the contrary. Dr B. 
would be glad ‘to turn New England over and empty all her teachers into 
the Mississippi Valley.’ The East would soon fill up again, and be more full 
than before. It seems the determination of Divine Providence to populate the 
great basin of the Mississippiin this way. Here, on this hard, sterile end of the 
land, they were first planted, to be hardened to labor, that they might then go 
forth to the work of elevating that mighty empire of mind and heart, and raise 
oe and form the character of the tens of millions, that ere long will in- 
habit it.’ 
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Progress or EpucatTion 1n VERMONT. 
Extract of a Letter from a Teacher in Vermont to the Editor. 


‘That the Annals will be known, and as extensively circulated in this 
as in any other State of equal size and population, I firmly believe ; for I 
cannot be insensible to the indications in favor of the cause which they 
are designed to advance, particularly in the section of the country in_ 
which I am located. But a few years since, it was regarded of little con- 
sequence who the teacher of a school might be, provided the quality, of 
‘cheapness,’ was considerably developed. Now itis not an uncommon 
thing to hear a committee say when inquiring for a teacher, that they 
care not so much about the price, provided they can obtain a good one. 
In short, people are beginning to find out that there is a difference in 
teachers, and they are by no means backward in manifesting it. Another 
favorable indication is the filling up of our higher schools, and the estab- 
lishment of new ones. I think it will not exceed the truth to say, that 
double the nuthber will have attended our higher schools in 1834 that 
attended the same in 1833. Indeed, scholars seem to be pouring in from 
all quarters to these schools; and not a small number, with a view of 
becoming teachers — permanent teachers.’ 


ALLEGHANY COLLEGE. 


The College at Meadville is now placed under the direction of the 
Pittsburg Methodist Conference. It has a library of nine thousand vol- 
umes, a good college building and apparatus. Eightyeight students have 
joined it under the new arrangements. 


New Couxueerte Instirution. 


The Manual Labor Academy of Maury county, Kentucky, which was 
opened in 1830 with seven pupils, has been formed into a College, under 
the name of Jackson College. The trustees own 310 acres and three 
substantial brick buildings, with accommodations for 72 students; and are 
now erecting other buildings. 160 applications for admission have been 
made during the present year. Two hours’ labor a day are required of 
each student, and $75 in addition to this will pay for his board and tuition. 
Donations are now solicited for the purchase of a library, apparatus, the 
erection of a new college building, and the endowment of a professorship. 
It is a point now conceded, that the west can be supplied with the means 
of instruction only by educating young men upon the spot. 


LIBERALITY TO COLLEGES. 


It is gratifying-to see so much of public spirit in providing more ample 
endowments for ourcolleges. It is known, that a subscription of $100,000 
was filled up, two years since, to found additional professorships in Yale 
College, and that Amherst College received a large addition to its funds. 
We perceive that one half of the $100,000, proposed to re-establish Dick- 
inson College, under the direction of the Methodists, has been subscribed. 
Randolph Macon College, under the care of the Methodists, we perceive 
is enabled to enlarge its buildings and apparatus; and an effort is about 
to be made to raise $10,000 for their institution in Augusta, Kentucky. 
The University of Vermont has recently received 000 in private 
subscriptions. Hamilton College in New York has received donations to 
the amount of $50,000. The Wesleyan University of Middletown, has a 
grant of $14,000 from the State of Connecticut; and Harvard University, 
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after soliciting in vain from the Legislature of Massachusetts the means 
for erecting a building, in which its noble library could be safely pre- 
served, has received from the widow of the late Governor Gore a legacy 
of $50,000, which it is proposed to use for this purpose. Can no individ- 
ual — no state — be found to endow, with equal liberality, a seminary for 
teachers of our common schools, to form men who shall be qualified to 
labor at the foundation of our institutions ? 


American Scroou Sociery. 


Great Britain has long had her British and Foreign School Society, and 
National School Society, and France has organised similar institutions. 
But while we have established several associations whose object it is to 
collect the experience of teachers, and to promote improvements in the 
science and the art of education, no general society has been established 
to investigate and supply those urgent wants of schools and teachers, 
which we have so often presented to our readers, and to carry home these 
improvements to our youth. We rejoice to state that an association, long 
demanded, has at length been formed with this object, under the title of 
the ‘American School Society.’ The following gentlemen have been 
elected its officers, most of whom have accepted their appointments : 

President, Francis Wayland. Vice Presidents, William Reed, Daniel 
Sharp, Rufus Choate, Richard Fletcher, Heman Humphrey, Thomas H. 
Gallaudet. Directors, Heman Lincoln, Edward Reynolds, David Greene, 
Ethan A. Andrews, Samuel R. Hall, Daniel Crosby, Daniel Noyes, Rufus 
Anderson, Jacob Abbot, B. B. Edwards, Lovis Dwight, William C. Wood- 
bridge. Recording Secretary, William A. Alcott. Treasurer, Samuel H. 
Walley, jr. As a corresponding secretary has not yet been chosen, a 
re gE | committee has been appointed, consisting of W. C. Wood- 
bridge, B. B. Edwards, and Louis Dwight, who solicit communications on 
this subject from the friends of education. 


Scuoots amone THE North AMERICAN INDIANS. 


From the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, presented to Con- 
gress in May last, we learn that there are among them 4857 scholars at 
sixty different stations. The following table will show the number of 
teachers and pupils under the direction of several different sects, and the 
amount appropriated to the support of each, from the civilization fund of 
the United States. 


Under the direction of Teachers. Pupils. Amount paid. 





United Brethren, ; ‘ ‘ . ; 3 20 
American Board of Commisioners for Foreign 
Missions, . : ‘ ° : F 1339 $1,690 
Methodist Society, . : ‘ ; j 1 47 550 
Baptist General Convention, . ‘ ° 17 280 2,000 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ‘ ‘ 7 85 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 7 160 
Roman Catholic Church, 4 120 1,300 
Total, 137 2,011 5,540 
To the Choctaw Academy, ; F ; ; ‘ 310 
” Godfrey, a Pottawattamie Indian, . e ; i * alas tie 200 
* Choctaws, . i : : ; ; ‘ R 2 300 
*? Mohegan Indians, eels : Solas: RASA a 400 





Total, ° r ‘ - ° ° ° . $6,750 
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The following is a statement of sums provided by treaties with Indian 
tribes, for the purposes of education, exhibiting the names of the tribes, 
the amount for each, and the period for which the payment is to be con- 


tinued, 


Names of the tribes. Amount. How long payable 
Miamies, : ; - ‘ ‘ . $2,000 Pleasure of Congress 
Pottawattamies, . ‘ : ° ° 3,000 do. do. 
Do. of Indiana, . ° ° ‘ . 2,000 do. do. 
Winnebagoes, ‘i ‘ ‘ i i 3,000 till 1859 
Menomonies, 500 1842 
Chippewas, ae - «+  « 1,000 Pleasure of Congress 
New York Indians and others, . . 1,500 do. do. 
Sacs, Foxes and Ioways, . ° . ° 8,000 till 1840 
Shawnees and Delawares, . : ; ,500 1835 
Kickapoos, . 3 ; % - j ,500 1835 
Choctaws, . - : ° : - 12,500 1840 
Creeks east, - j P ° 3,000 1851 
Cherokees west, . ° ° ° ‘ 2,000 1839 
Florida Indians, . ‘ : . ‘ 1,000 1843 

$35,500. 


Procress or Inp1An PupPits. 


The Cherokee children in the school at Brainard, are more forward 
than the children of New England, who have had no greater advantages 
of schools. Those who have attended two years could read, write and 
spell well — are familiar with the elements of geography, arithmetic and 
grammar, and show great skil) and taste in writing composition, for chil- 
dren of their age. Many of the adults, some fifty or sixty years old, have 
learned to read their language without any teacher but themselves. 
Children who have an English father and Cherokee mother, can usually 
speak both languages at three years old. Boudinot and Ridge, who mar- 
ried northern women, have each four or five uncommonly fine children. 
One, four years old, reads well in the Testament; two other little girls 
know much about geography, and something of numbers. Ridge’s eldest 
son, who is six or seven, is a fine scholar anda great reader. Major Ridge 
is known both as a warrior and a statesman ; in addition to this he proved 
himself an orator in a lecture on the history of nations, which he gave 
through his son as interpreter. The son followed him in an animated 
address on the present state of the Cherokees. — Vashville Banner, (abr. ) 


Universauist CoLiece. 
The buildings at Norwich, Vermont, formerly occupied by Captain 
Partridge, have been procured for a Universalist College, to be placed 
under the direction of Captain Partridge. 


Epvucation anp Crime. 


From the Warden’s Report of the Eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
we learn the following facts. The whole number of criminals received since 
its opening, is two hundred and nineteen, of this number fortytwo could 
neither read nor write, fiftynine could read but not write, and one hundred 
and eighteen could both read and write. Of this last class, one had been 
educated at a University, ten had received a good education, and only 
two others could only read and write tolerably well, leaving one hundred 
and five who could read or write very indifferently. Many of them could 
not read a sentence without spelling every word. They were equally ig- 
norant of trades and occupations. Of the two hundred and nineteen, 
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sixtyeight had been apprenticed to masters, only thirty of whom had served 
through their apprenticeship, thirtyeight had left their masters for trivial 
reasons; most had ran away from them; eight were slaves until twentyone 
or twentyeight years of age, and one hundred and twentyone, more than 
half the number, were never apprenticed. The late lottery system and 
the use of ardent spirits were probably the two great causes of crime. 
From the best information that could be collected it appeared that three 
quarters of the criminals were addicted to either habitual, or occasional 
intoxication, and that two thirds of the crimes were acknowledged to have 
been committed while in this state. 


AmeERIcaAN InsTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction commenced its fourth annual 
meeting on ‘Thursday Aug. 21. By a vote of the Institute, Clergymen 
and Editors in Boston and vicinity, were invited to attend the Lectures. 

At 114 o’clock, an able and eloquent Introductory Address was de- 
livered by Hon. C. Cushing, of Newburyport, on “ The true uses of 
Instruction.” 

At 3) P. M. Rev. Mr. Burton, of Hingham, gave a lecture on “* The 
best mode of fixing the attention of the young.” 

At 5 o’clock, Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave a lecture on “ The 
condition and wants of the West.” Of this we have given extracts. 

The Institute commenced its morning session on Friday at half past 
8. About an hour was occupied in hearing statements from Dr, Beech- 
er in relation to the West, in answer to questions proposed, at the time, 
by the members of the Institute. 

At half past 9, Dr. W. Grigg, of this city, delivered a lecture on 
Physical Education. In the course of the lecture, several pieces of 
apparatus, constructed by the lecturer, were exhibited, and their uses 
explained. 

At 114 o’clock, Rev. Stephen Farley, of Amesbury, delivered a lec- 
ture on the importance of Common Schools. Dr. Keagy, of Phila- 
delphia, who was announced in the papers as lecturer for this hour, 
informed the committee after the commencement of the session, that 
sickness would prevent his fulfilling his engagements. ‘The same apol- 
ogy was received from several other lecturers. 

At 3 P. M. L. Mason, Esq. gave a lecture on Music as a branch of 
school instruction, and the Pestalozzian method of teaching it. The 
principles of the lecture were illustrated by a juvenile choir of about 
twenty of Mr. M’s. pupils. 

At 54 M. M. Carll, of Philadelphia, commenced a lecture on ‘ Ma- 
ternal Instruction and the management of Infant Schools.” 

The Institute came to order on Saturday, at 74, A. M. 

At 94, Rev. J. Abbott, gave a lecture on ‘* The duties of Parents 
in respect to the schools where their children are instructed.” By 
a Ja aed the Institute, 10,000 copies of this lecture were ordered to be 

ublished. 
' After which Rev. M. M. Carll, of Philadelphia, concluded his lec- 
ture on * Maternal Instruction and the management of Infant Schools.” 

At 12 o’clock Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city lectured on ‘ the 
Mechanism and Philosophy of the organ of sense.” (The Ear.) 

At $8 o’clock, P. M. Dr. Smith continued his tecture. 

At 4 o0’clock, Thomas Sherwin, Esq. of this city, delivered a lecture 
on “ Teaching the elements of Mathematics.” 

At 4 before 10 o’clock on Monday, a lecture was delivered on ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History as astudy for the young,” by Dr. A. A. Gould, of Boston. 
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At 4 before 11, Rev. H. Winslow, of this city, delivered a lecture on 
the “* Danger of unsafe and useless Innovations and the Indications of 
any tendency to this evil in our country.” 

At $3 o’clock, P. M. Dr. C. T. Jackson, of this city, delivered a lec- 
ture on Chemistry and its uses. 

On Tuesday, the 26th, at 95 A. M. a lecture was delivered by Hon. 
Joseph Story, of Cambridge, on “ The Science of Government as a 
branch of popular Education.” 

* Immediately after which, Dr. C. Follen, of Cambridge, gave a lec- 
ture on “ The Study of History, and the best mode of pursuing it.” 

At 43 o’clock, P.M. Dr. Barber, of Cambridge, delivered a lecture 
on ‘ Phrenology as connected with education ;” after which a discus- 
sion took place on this subject. 

We had put aside our ordinary occupations in some measure, in the 
hope of enjoying the present session of the Institute ; but illness has 
prevented our attending for a single hour. We learn thatthe audience 
was respectable, and generally much interested in the lectures. The 
discussions on several subjects, which were usually held in the evenin 
at Chauncey Hall, are said to have been very interesting also, althoug 
both sides of the question do not appear to have been always fully rep- 
resented. We are gratified to learn, that the lectures will probably ap- 
pear in a cheap form, so as to be accessible to a greater number of 
teachers. We regret, however, to hear that any of them presented the 
sectarian views of the writers. Although some of these were in accord- 
ance with our own, we shall not cease to remonstrate against their in 
troduction on neutral ground. 


Bristot CoLtiece. 

This institution which was founded by the Episcopal Education Society, 
and has been endowed with an ample farm for manual labor, and furnished 
with instructors beyond its present wants, appears to be in a very pros- 
perous state. Numerous applications for admission are rejected for want 
of room to receive them, a new college building is about to be erected, 
and twelve hundred dollars were subscribed :by members of the board ot 
trustees. A professor of the Greek and Hebrew languages, has been 
appointed and measures have been taken to procure a chemical apparatus 
abroad. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Youth’s Letter-Writer, or the Epistolary Art made plain an 
Easy to Beginners through the Example of Henry Moreton. Dy 
Mrs John Farrar, author of ‘ Congo in Search of his Master.’ ‘The 
Children’s Robinson Crusoe,’ &c. New-York: R. Bartlett & P. 
Raymer. 1834. 

We were not alittle surprised, to find so respectable a name attached to 
a title so generally descriptive of a ridiculous collection of absurd forms 
of letters, as ‘ The Letter Writer.’ The mystery was solved, however, 
on examining the book. It is a pleasing story, in the true style of a 
child’s book, exhibiting the difficulties and progress of a young letter- 
writer, and fitted to impart to young minds the spirit of letter-writing, in 
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connection with the forms which convenience or custom requires. It 
might be read profitably by many adults; and we are sure Mrs Farrar 
will have the cordial thanks of every child who reads it for removing the 
mountains of difficulties which press upon his little brain, in this dreaded 
task of correspondence, . 


A new Grammar of the English Language. Second Edition. 
Corrected, enlarged and prepared for use in Academies and Schools. 
Boston : Russell, Odiorne & Metcalf. 1834. 12mo, pp. 124. 


We learn from the preface, that the author, in examining the language, 
in place of preceding grammars, has been led to compile a work differing 
from them in the following particulars: —‘ First, (and least important,) it 
arranges certain words, some usually called articles, others pronouns, in 
the class of adjectives. Second, it denies that the auxiliaries could, 
might, should, and would usually refer to past time ; in other words, that 
they are signs of a past tense. T'hird, it denies that the potential mode 
has more than two tenses. Fourth, it rejects the subjunctive mode. 
Fifth, it substitutes for it, or rather recognises, a conditional Mode. 
Sizth, it applies new names to several of the tenses. Seventh, Rejecting 
the passive as a class of verbs it exhibits the English verb conjugated in 
three different ways. Eighth, the syntax is simplified, considerably 
shortened, and compiled without reference to the grammar or construc- 
tion of any other language.’ 

The preface states one fact which deserves to be remembered by every 
teacher. ‘ Our most elegant writers learned the grammar of their language 
not so much from Lowth or Murray as from studying the purest speci- 
mens of English composition, from attending carefully to the meaning of 
and furce of words, and from consulting and regarding more that inde- 
finable sense of propriety, which constitutes good taste, than the precepts 
of their instructors.’ 


Grammatical Pioneer, or Rational Instructor. Analytical Gram- 
mer ; containing the Principles of the English Language, arranged 
in Progressive Order and Illustrated by Appropriate Examples. By 
W. Snyder. Winchester: E. W. Robinson, 1834. 12mo, pp. 164. 


This work, published in Virginia, as we presume from the frank which 
enveloped it, alms at improvement also. From the author’s ‘ Proem,’ we 
find that he has made the two first changes of the preceding work. 
He also rejects the enumeration of persons by first, second, and third, 
and refers to the speaker, sulject, and person addressed. He rejects the pos- 
sessive case, because man’s or Mary’s is not a noun consistently with 
any definition of that part of speech, but an adjective. He rejects the 
Latin term neuter, in regard to gender, and says such nouns have no 
gender. Nouns of common gender he terms epicene. Adjectives are 
called adjuncts. Adverbs, modifiers. Pronouns, substitutes. Conjunc- 
tions, Conjoiners, and Disjoiners. Interjections, Exclamations. The 
imperfect tense, he maintains, should be called perfect, as implying the 
same complete action with the veni, vidi, of the Latin Perfect; and the 
ordinary perfect, he ranks as imperfect or indefinite. 

To the conservative partly in education both these works will be odious ; 
to the radicals, both will be interesting. Those who are yet, only teachers 
in graminar, will find profitable topics for the exercise of their minds. 
‘} hose who have been thorough students, would smile if we were to at- 
tt mpt a discussion in the compass of a notice, of points which have called 
fcrth volumes of argument and invective. 











